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KNOW THYSELF! 


This admonition has come down through the centuries with increasing im- 
pressiveness. 

In this connection we beg to recommend for every household the three following 
publications : 


The Encyclopedia of Face and Form Reading. 


By Mary OLMstTED STANTON. Beyond question the most important work on 
Physiognomy in existence. Contains 1230 octavo pages and 380 illustrations, 
many of them being portraits of great value. One volume, cloth, $4.00; 
Half Russia, $5.00. 


Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty. 


By Jno. V. SHOEMAKER, M. D. Treats of the science of being well groomed. 
Contains many valuable receipts useful to the family. 422 pages, octavo. 
Price, 2.50, cloth. 


The Daughter. 


By W. M. Capp, M. D. .Presents delicately, information which every 
mother should be able to impart. 144 pages, octavo. Price $1.00, cloth; 
50 cents, paper. 
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THE F. A. DAVIS CO., Publishers, 
1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


This publication appears monthly except for July and August; it contains at least 
48 pages of reading matter, generally in plain and untechnical language, and is de- 
signed for 
AMATEURS, TEACHERS OF ASTRONOMY, 


STUDENTS OF ASTRONOMY, POPULAR READERS. 


The contributors are specialists in Astronomy, and they are particularly requested 
to adopt their themes in language and illustration to the wants of the classes named 
above. The Editors strive to present the last and best information attainable from all 
the various fields and branches of Practical Astronomy, that the growth and spirit 
of this great science may be adequately realized. 

Each number is amply and expensively illustrated and is suitable for reference for 
the teacher of science and for common library purposes. 

Volume IV. began July, 1896. Vols. I., Il. and Ill. can be had in pam- 
phiet form at $2.50. 

The first two volumes are particularly valuable in the series of articles presented 
on Elemental Practical Topics, and the fine series of double page colored star charts, 
12 in number, representing appearance of the heavens for every month of the year. 

Correspondence solicited. 


WM. W. PAYNE, Publisher of Popular Astronomy. 


GOODSELL OBSERVATORY, 
Northfield, Minnesota, U. S. A, 
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794 Hellas, Hail, etc. 


HELLAS, HAIL. 
Little land so great of heart, 
*Midst a world so abject grown— 
Must thou play thy glorious part, 
Hellas, gloriously alone? 
Shame on Europe’s arms, if she 
Leave her noblest work to thee! 


While she slept her sleep of death, 
Thou hast dared and thou hast done; 

Faced the Shape whose dragon breath 
Fouls the splendor of the sun 

Thine to show the world a way, 

Thine the only deed to-day. 


Thou, in this thy starry hour, 
Sittest throned all thrones above. 
Thou art more than pomp and power, 

Thou art liberty and love. 
Doubts and fears in dust be trod: 
On, thou mandatory of God! 


Who are these, would bind thy hands? 
Knaves and dastards, none beside. 
All the just in all the lands 
Hail thee blest and sanctified— 
Curst who would thy triumph mar, 
be he kaiser, be he czar. 


Breathing hatred, plotting strife, 
Rending beauty, blasting joy. 
Loathsome round the tree of life 
Coils the Worm we would destroy. 
Whoso smites yon Thing Abhorred, 
Holy, holy is his sword. 


oul with slough of all things ill, 
Turkey lies full sick, men say. 

Not so sick but she hath still 
Strength to torture, spoii and slay! 

Oh, that ere this hour be past, 

She were prone in death at last! 


Kings, like lackeys, at her call 
Raise her, lest in mire she reel. 
Only through her final fall 
Comes the hope of human weal. 
Slowly, by such deed as thine, 
Breaks afar the light divine. 


Not since first thy wine-dark wave 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth, 
Hath a deed more pure and brave 


Flushed the wintry cheek of Earth. 


There is heard no melody 
Like thy footsteps on the sea. 


Fiercely sweet as stormy springs, 
Mighty hopes are blowing wide; 
Passionate prefigurings 
Of a world revivified; 
Dawning thoughts, that ere they set 
Shall possess the ages yet. 


Oh! that she were with thee ranged, 
Who for all her faults can still 

In her heart of hearts unchanged, 
Feel the old heroic thrill; 

She, my land, my loved, mine own— 

Yet thou art not left alone. 


All the powers that soon or late 
Gain for man some sacred goal, 
Are copartners in thy fate, 
Are companions of thy soul. 
Unto thee all Earth shall bow: 
These are heaven, and these are thou. 


London Chronicle. WILLIAM WATSON. 


LOVE COMFORTLESS. 
The child is in the night and rain 
On whom no tenderest wind might blow, 
And out alone in a hurricane. 
Ah, no, 
The child is safe in Paradise! 


The snow is on his gentle head, 
His little feet are in the snow, 
O, very cold is his small bed! 
Ah, no, 
Lift up your heart, lift up your eyes! 


Over the fields and out of sight, 
Beside the lonely river’s flow, 
Lieth the child this bitter night. 
Ah, no, 
The child sleeps under Mary’s eyes! 


What wandering lamb cries sore dis- 
tressed, 
Whilst I with fire and comfort go? 
(,, let me warm him in my breast! 
Ah, no, 
Tis warm in God’s lit nurseries! 


KATHARINE TYNAN 














Coventry Patmore. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
COVENTRY PATMORE 
A PORTRAIT. 

On December 1, 1896, a very few per- 
sons were gathered in the small Cath- 
olie church of Lymington to say fare- 
well to one of the most extraordinary 
men our age has known. The mass was 
said, the prelate had censed and sprin- 
kled the uplifted bier, the shuffling feet 
were heard of those who were to carry 
tue dead away forever. But, while still 
kneeling there, watching the decent for- 
mal rites, one friend at least, in what 
was almost an illusion, seemed to see the 
oak sides of the coffin become trans- 
parent, and to perceive, once more, for 
the last time, that long spare figure now 
wrapped in the Franciscan habit, that 
arrogantly gentle head, half prophet 
half vulture, which had never bent to 
an opponent nor failed to kindle to a 
friend. So strangely had this man come 
to seem the very incarnation of will, 
of personal impulse an absolute law to 
itself, so monstrous did it appear to ex- 
pect the mere shell of Coventry Pat- 
more to obey the whims and conven- 
tions of the world, that for a moment 
one marvelled by what miracle of dul- 
ness or of daring all these busy servitors 
could expect to carry him unwillingly 
with them. It was a momentary hallu- 
cination, and it sank in the mournful 
strain of the bleak cemetery, the cruel 
wind, the blank and empty day. 


I, 


Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore 
was born at Woodford, in Essex, on 
July 3, 1823. He was one of the three 
sons of Peter George Patmore and of 
his wife. who had been Miss Eliza 
Robertson. Peter Patmore was the 
friend of Hazlitt and Lamb, a man 
much absorbed in literature, and of 
some talent. He is principally remem- 
bered as that confidant of Hazlitt to 
whom the letters in “Liber Amoris” 
were addressed. He survived to his 
seventieth year, and died in 1856, the 
later part of his life having been clouded 
with want of success, caused, it is to be 
feared, by something unsympathetic in 
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his own nature. It was Peter Patmore’s 
misfortune to mixed up in affairs 
that were painful, if not necessarily dis. 
creditable; the Scott duel in 1821 and 
the Plumer Ward controversy later on, 
for instance, did his reputation harm. I 
was told by Robert Browning that when, 
about 1845, that kindly poet tried to in- 
terest Thackeray in the fortunes of 
Coventry, the author of “Vanity Fair” 
refused with such violence to help or 
even see the young man that Browning 
was forced to ask him for an explana- 
tion. Thackeray, then, growing calmer 
proceeded to say that Peter Patmore’s 
attitude in the Scott duel had produced 
in his own mind, as in that of many 
others, a violent prejudice against the 
very name. During the years when 
practical help would have been valuable 
to Coventry Patmore, at all events, his 
father had none to give him. It 
therefore, pleasant to record that of his 
father he invariably spoke, as far as 
My experience goes, with the highest 
respect and affection. But that Peter 


be 


is, 


Patmore’s literary connections made 
living by the pen any easier for his 
young son is a fiction which must be 


corrected. 

Hardly anything, I believe, has been 
recorded about the childhood and youth 
of the poet. He was not in the habit 
of referring frequently to the past. But, 
in 1891. when he was on a visit to me 
in London, he began to speak of his 
early life. I warned him that I should 
note down what he said, and he—reply- 
ing, “I must be careful to tell no lies, 
then,”—continued. What immediately 
follows is founded on the notes I took 
on that occasion, and may be depended 
upon as substantially correct, as far as 
the memory of an old man, dealing with 
events of sixty years before, could be 
exact. That is to the 
sequence of facts may be confused, but. 
as to the sentiments and emotions de- 
scribed, those I believe to be beyond 
question as I state them. He said, then. 
that from the first he was distinguished 
from his brothers by his intellectual 
tastes, and that, in consequence, his 
father, who was resolutely bookish 
showed him a marked preference, mak- 


say, precise 
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ing him his constant companion. 
Coventry Patmore was a highly inquis1- 
tive child, and his father used to encour- 
age the boy to cross-examine him about 
any subject which came into his head. 
{Ir Peter Patmore did not know the an- 
swer to his son’s questions, he would 
apply, in Coventry’s presence, to the 
best authorities, and discuss the in- 
formation with the child. This he 
called “instruction by means of conver- 
sation,” and till a relatively advanced 
age the boy had no other teaching. 
This practice had its inconvenient 
side. “My mother was a very good sort 
of woman, but not interested in what 
occupied my father and me; and she 
did not hesitate to say that he paid too 
much attention to my welfare. and not 
enough to that of his other sons.” The 
consequence was that “I never learned 
to know mucu of my mother; it was my 
father who was everything to me.” His 
childhood and early youth were passed 
in comfort, and even luxury. His 
father had a town house in Southamp- 
ton Street, Fitzroy Square, and a coun- 
try house at Mill Hill; both were filled 
with books. Peter Patmore had formed 
the habit of marking his books, but 
particularly the editions of the poets, 
profusely, under-scoring whatever he 
thought of paramount excellence. “I 
took a pride,” said Coventry, “in read- 
ing none but the marked passages, and 
so in gorging on the quintessence of 
poetry.” To this early practice we may 


trace, perhaps, his great fault as a 
writer, his inadequate sense of the 


necessity of evolution in poetic work. 
At the age of “about fourteen” he went 
to Paris, where he lodged with a family 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and at- 
tended classes at the Collége de France. 
He spent a year in France, and saw a 
good deal of the best French society (he 
was probably a year or two older than 
in 1891 his memory suggested). He was 
not happy in Paris, however, and to his 
experiences there I attribute the sin- 
gular and otherwise unintelligible ani- 
mosity towards the French which 
breathes from so many of his earlier 


noems. While he was in Paris, he met 


n beautiful English girl. Miss G., one 





Coventry Patmore. 


year his senior, with whom he fell 
desperately in love. This was his 
earliest impression of the passion; he 
suffered considerably, for Miss G. 
“snubbed me royally.” But her mem- 
ory never became dim in after years 
and Patmore assured me that in her 
regard the emotions, the fancies, even 
the mystic symbols which give. so 
peculiar a character to his mature 
poetry, were all present in embryo. 
“She was,” he said emphatically, “the 
very first Angel in the House.” This 
girl became Lady E. T., and died many 
years ago; and, at the time when the 
poet made this very interesting state- 
ment, it was (he thought) half a century 
since he had seen her. 

Coming back to England, he suddenly 
became conscious of the power to write 
verse, and, under the spell of Coleridge, 
composed *‘The Woodman’s Daughter” 
and “The River.” His father was con- 
vinced that his darling son was about 
to become a poet, and, under the im- 
pression that this was the beginning of 
a rush of verse, hurried those two pieces 
off to the printer, so that they were 


actually in type in 1839 or 1840. No 
more verse flowed. however, to his 
father’s great disappointment. Cov- 


entry Patmore became entirely devoted 
to science, especially to mathematics 
and chemistry, for practice in the latter 
of which his father fitted him up a large 
laboratory in a disused kitchen of his 
town house. His talents appeared to 
run entirely in the channel of exact 
science, and it was four years before 
he wrote any more verse, then mainly 
to please his father. I believe that he 
began about this time to study for the 
Church, but gave this up from doubts 
as to the validity of English orders. 
What suddenly recalled him to litera- 
ture was the publication of the 1842 
volumes of Tennyson’s poems, which 
revealed to him a new light of song, and 
filed him with transcendent enthu- 
siasm. His one desire now was to be- 
come acquainted with Tennyson, whom 
he regarded as a demi-god, and in the 
stress of this emotion he completed. 
and in 1844 published, his own first 
volume of “Poems.” 














Coventry Patmore. 


The critics were unfavorable to the 
little book; Blackwood’s in particular 
being scurrilous, beyond even the prec- 
edent of Keats; and just at this time a 
calamity fell upon the hitherto prosper- 
ous poet. His father was engaged 
deeply in the wild railway speculations 
of the hour, and Coventry Patmore, so 
he assured me, woke up one morning to 
find that his parents had fled to the Con- 
tinent to escape creditors, without hav- 
ing warned him or left him with any 
species of provision. For a year, his 
existence was extremely precarious. 
His father sent him from Paris one 
slender remittance, and told him that he 
must shift for himself. His “Poems,” 
fortunately, had attracted a few friends, 
among whom Barry Cornwall (Bryan 
Waller Procter) was the most influential. 
At this critical moment, he received 
from Leigh Hunt, to whom his father 
had sent the “Poems,” a kind letter, 
with helpful criticism, and an invitation 
to call upon him. This, however, was 
but a revival of an acquaintance made 
at least five years before under amusing 
conditions. Coventry Patmore’s own 
words (in a letter to myself, February 
6, 1889) shall tell the tale:— 


My first sight of Leigh Hunt was in this 
wise. I, being at seventeen or eighteen 
years of age an admirer of the “Indicator” 
and “Rimini,” set off with a letter from 
my father, an old friend of the poet, in- 
forming him of my ambition to see him. 
Arriving at his house, a very small one 
in a small square somewhere in the ex- 
treme west [Leigh Hunt had gone to live 
in Kensington in 1840], after a walk of 
some five or six miles, I was informed 
that the poet was at home, and asked to 
sit down until he came tome. This he did 
after I had waited in the little parlor at 
least two hours, when the door was 
opened and a most picturesque gentleman, 
with hair flowing nearly or quite to his 
shoulders, a beautiful velvet coat, and 
a Vandyck collar of lace about a foot 
deep, appeared, rubbing his hands and 
smiling zthereally,and saying, without any 
word of preface or notice of my having 
waited so long, “This is a beautiful world, 
Mr. Patmore!” I was so struck by this 
remark that it has eclipsed all memory of 
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what occurred during the remainder of 
my visit. 


The world seemed, notwithstanding, 
anything but beautiful to Patmore dur- 
ing that hard year, 1845. The first con- 
tribution for which he received payment 
was an anonymous poem which he 
wrote on the incident of General 
Pelissier’s rumored act of barbarity in 
smoking to death five hundred Arabs in 
the cave at Khartassi. This appeared 
in Punch, in the summer of 1845, under 
the title of “Vive la Guerre!” It may 
be interesting, perhaps, to give here one 
of its eight stanzas:— 


Rush the sparks in rapid fountains, 
Up abroad into the sky! 
From the bases of the mountains 
Leap the fork’d flames mountains high! 
The flames, like devils thirsting, 
Lick the wind, where crackling spars 
Wage hellish warfare, worsting 
All the still, astonished stars! 
Ply the furnace, fling the faggots! 
Lo, the flames writhe, rush and tear! 
And a thousand writhe like maggots 
In among them! Vive la guerre! 


his father’s failure and his 
the British Mu- 


Between 
own appointment to 
seum, Patmore passed through some 
fifteen months of real poverty. He man- 
aged, he told me, to make some twenty- 
five shillings a week, but with great 
difficulty. On one occasion all he had in 
the world had sunken to three and six- 
pence; in desperation he went into a 
confectioner’s shop in Regent Street and 
spent the whole of that sum on 
He went home to his lodgings penniless, 
to find there an unexpected five-pound 
note for a contribution, and his affairs 
were never at so low an ebb again. 
During this hard time, Robert Brown- 
ing, to whom the Procters had intro- 
duced him, befriended him again and 
again. The mode in which he escaped 
from the extreme pressure of want has 
never, I think, been recorded, and is 
both creditable and interesting. I owe 
the narrative to my admirable friend, 
the late Mrs. Procter. After a dinner 
at her house in 1846, Monckton Milnes 
(afterwards Lord Houghton) said to her 
in the drawing-room, “And who is your 


ices. 
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lean young friend with the frayed coat- 
cuffs?’ “Oh, Mr. Milnes,” she replied, 
“you would not talk in that way if you 
knew how clever he is, and how unfor- 
tunate. Have you read his ‘Poems?’ ” 
Milnes took them away in his pocket, 
and wrote to her next morning, “If your 
young friend would like a post in the 
library of the British Museum, it shall 
be obtained for him, if only to induce 
you to forget what must have seemed 
my heartless flippancy. His little book 
is the work of a true poet. and we must 
see that he never lacks butter for his 
bread.” 

Dr. Garnett, who has kindly examined 
the archives for me, tells me _ that 
Milnes applied directly to the Arch- 
Iushop of Canterbury for a nomination, 
but that some little time elapsed before 
he succeeded in securing Patmore’s ap- 
pointment. There exists a letter, dated 
November 18, 1846, from Panizzi to 
Forshall, saying that Patmore may be 
objected to because he knows so few 
languages, but that there are such 
arrears in all languages to be catalogued 
that the appointment is to be recom- 
mended. And so long as it was needful 
to help Coventry Patmore, he had in 
future no kinder friend than Lord 
Houghton. Patmore in some measure 
repaid the obligation to Milnes by the 
assistance he gave towards the “Life 
and Letters” of Keats, in 1848, though it 
is very far from true, as I have seen it 
asserted, that Patmore was the prin- 
cipal writer of the book. 

Of the little volume, now so rare, 
which was the raft on which Patmore 
floated into consideration, a word must 
now be said. At the time of its publica- 
tion it scarcely addressed any one. It 
came in the hollow between the wave of 
Tennyson and the wave of Rossetti. It 
consisted of two long pieces, “Lilian.” 
and “Sir Hubert,” very imperfect ex- 
periments in the future “Angel in the 
House” manner: and a small sheaf of 
lyrics, among which the Coleridgean 
“River” and “Woodman’s Daughter” 
were much the best. The whole book 
was injured by eccentricities of execu. 
tion. At this time the poet had a 
maddening trick or fault of putting the 


Coventry Patmore. 


on the wrong syllable. The 
book had one striking merit; it was en- 
livened by minute, pictorial observation 
of nature, very close and exact. This 
was what presently attracted the pre- 
Raphaelites, who saw in Patmore the 
sole writer who was doing exactly what 
they aimed at in painting. It was in 
the winter of 1846, so Patmore told me, 
that he first met Tennyson, who was 
dining at the Procters’. 
saw him, he cultivated him assiduously, 
ready to worship him, and for three 
years or more he made ‘lennyson the 
object of ceaseless devotion, his own 
marriage passing like a ripple across 
the stream of adoring affection. In 
later years he was not too generous in 
speaking of Tennyson, and was a little 
apt to dwell in conversation on 
seamy sides of temperament and way- 
wardness. It was the reaction from 
idolatry, and also, perhaps, the asser- 
tion of maturer character, the ego more 
pronounced and exclusive. It is difficult 
for us who knew the later Patmore to 
imagine it, but he used to declare that 
in those old days he “followed Tenny- 
son about like a hound,” and that they 
were in the habit of roaming the Lon- 


stress 


As soon as he 


too 


don streets for hours and hours to- 
gether, and late into the night. It 


seems needless to repeat here the thrice- 
told tale of how Patmore rescued the 
unique manuscript of “In Memoriam” 
from the cheese and bacon of a deserted 
cupboard. 

Tennyson introduced Patmore_ to 
Woolner, and he to the pre-Raphaelites. 
Rossetti read the poems of 1844 late in 
1847, and lent the book to Millais. 
When the Germ came to be started, Pat- 
more, as an older man, believed to be in 
sympathy with the movement, was 
asked to contribute, and Rossetti re- 
ceived “The Seasons”’—a lyric superior 
to anything Patmore had yet published, 
and extremely pre-Raphaelite in style 
—with a sort of respectful rapture. In 
December. 1849. it was Patmore who 
introduced Tennyson and_ Rossetti 
to one another at his own house. 
and he presently became _ intimate 
with Mr. Ruskin. Patmore was 


the medium by which the _ pre- 








Coventry Patmore. 


Raphaelites communicated with Mr. 
Ruskin when they determined to induce 
him to write his famous letters to the 
Times in 1851. In that year, Millais’s 
picture of “The Woodman’s Daughter” 
was in the Royal Academy; two years 
earlier he had painted his brilliant, 
though rather hard portrait of the young 
Mrs. Patmore. But at this moment, 
when the poet was scarcely known at 
all to the world at large, but was in- 
timately linked with the leading men of 
imagination of the age to come, he 
slackened his social interests. He grew 
tired of Tennyson, tired of Rossetti; the 
real fact was, no doubt, that his nature, 
born to isolation, was becoming ma- 
turer, and less and less able to endure 
relations which could be conceived of as 
parasitic. He had by this time begun 
to be absorbed in that mystical con- 
templation of life which was to be his 
solitary mental occupation henceforth, 
and in this no friend could be his helper. 
No one understands Patmore who does 
not comprehend that he lived in a trans- 
parent shell, which slowly became im- 
permeable to all elements except light. 

Meanwhile, in April, 1847, Patmore 
had become engaged to Emily Augusta 
Andrews, one of the daughters of a 
prominent Independent minister; on 
September 11, 1847, they had been mar- 
ried in the parish church of St. John, 


Hampstead. This is the lady whose 
rich complexion, rolling dark brown 


hair, and sculpturesque features were 
fixed forever by Millais in a portrait of 
extraordinary vividness. Mrs. Pat- 
more’s beauty was more that of feature 
than expression; her face was radiant 
in a kind of splendid immobility. Mrs. 
Carlyle, extending a cat-like claw, ac- 
cused her of always trying to look like 
a medallion. But “The Angel in the 
House” was a woman of great sweet- 
ness as well as force of character. She 
accepted, without a murmur. the 
poverty of her husband; her practical 
capability was ever at his service, and 
yet she contrived to be always charming 
and always hospitable. She surrounded 
him with friends, for Mr. Ruskin was 
at her feet, and those who looked upon 
him as the brightest star on the horizon 
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of English art were proud to follow him 
to Mrs. Patmore’s littie drawing-room. 
She was ready, and competent, to listen 
with sympathy to Tennyson's growling 
elocution, and to be engaged, at the 
same time, with the plainest duties of 
the needle. She bore six children, and 
I have heard it said she made not only 
all their clothes and her own, but the 
principal part of her husband’s also. 
She seems to have been pre-eminent for 
sweetness of temper and activity of 
mind. But on one point she and her 
poet-husband were increasingly diver- 
gent. For his growing mysticism her 
practical Puritan intellect had no sym- 
pathy. She lived and died a_ stout 
Protestant of the No-Popery days, and 
there can be no question that much of 
the domestic character of Patmore’s 
narrative poetry was due to her firm 
repression of his transcendental flights. 
After long failure of health, this beauti- 
ful and admirable woman passed away, 
in their cottage at North End. Hamp- 
stead, on July 5, 1862, at the age of 
thirty-eight. It may be questioned 
whether she ever comprehended in any 
real degree the inner nature of the man 
whom she protected, petted, and loved. 

Coventry Patmore entered the British 
Museum, as we have seen, in 1846; he 
was an assistant in the Department of 
Printed Books; he retired, on a pension, 
in 1865. Of his outward career during 
those twenty years little is recorded, 
and probably there will be found little to 
record. In 1853 he published his second 
volume of poems, “Tamerton Church 
Tower;” in 1854, “The Betrothal;” in 
1856, “The Espousal.” The latter two 
volumes he re-wrote, re-arranged, and 
fused in a general “Angel in the 
House,” of 1858, a text which has be 
come the norm of this much-discussed 
and oft-reprinted work. In 1860 he pub- 
lished “Faithful for Ever.” and in 1863 
“The Victories of ”" These vol- 
umes form the earlier and more popular. 
but not more admirable, section of his 
poetical work; they may be considered 


Love. 


together, and when we speak of 
“The Angel in the House.” we 
include all these under a common 


denomination. Three years after the 
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long been irksome to him. It is untrue 
to allege that the influence of his second 
wife drew Patmore to the Church of 
Rome. Rather her Catholicism was an 
additional charm to one who had long 
been a Catholic by temperament and in- 
tellectual habit. The newly-married 
couple proceeded to Rome, where Father 
Cardella, after a conversation with Pat- 
more, is said to have exclaimed, “He is 
not yet a Catholic, but he is already 
Catholicism itself,” so completely had 
his solitary meditation led him into un- 
conscious unity with the Church into 
which he was now received. 

The Patmores, on their return to En- 
gland, purchased the large, neglected, 
and isolated estate of Brixted in Sussex, 
by him re-named Heron’s Ghyli. This 
he greatly improved, and, after a res!- 
dence of some fifteen years, re-sold at 
great pecuniary advantage. The 
strange tale of the Mystic as Man of 
Business may be read in the anonymous 
pamphlet, “How I Managed my Es- 
tate,” 1886. More interesting to us it is 
to note that it was in the midst of these 
billowy copses, undisturbed by any 
ruder sound than that of the woodman’s 
axe, that the second and more splendid 
portion of Patmore’s poetical work was 
perfected. The study of the Catholic 
Mystics suggested the matter, and that 
of musical composition the form, of the 
little collection of nine “Odes” which 
he printed privately, in an edition of 
only two hundred and fifty, in 1868. 
These he coyly distributed to his 
friends, and certain strangers with 
whom he hoped to find himself in sym- 
pathy. But, as is so often the case at 
first with perfectly experimental and 
unprecendented innovations in art, no 
one, or very few, comprehended the 
beauty of the gift. Some were shocked, 


almost all were cold, and the poet, in the 
autumn of the same year, making a 
great fire in the hall at Heron’s Ghyll, 
fiercely shredded the remaining one hun- 
dred and three copies of the pamphlet 
It was this series of 


into the blaze. 
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death of his first wife he married 
Miss Mary Byles, who brought with 
her a fortune, which enabled the poet 
to resign an official position which had 


“Odes” which he presently “extended 
and developed until they formed,” in 
his own words, “an integral work,” 
“The Unknown Eros,” published in 
1877. About this time, having so far 
“improved” Heron’s Ghyll as to make 
it too expensive a place for himself to 
occupy, the poet sold the property at a 
substantial profit to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as a dower-house for the dowager 
duchess, and retired to Hastings. Here 
Mary Patmore presently died, and he 
was left a widower for the second time. 
The active portion of his life was done; 
the contemplative portion began. 


II, 


My personal acquaintance with Cov- 
entry Patmore opened by his cour- 
teously sending me, in the summer of 
1878, the four-volume edition of his com- 
plete works, then just published. The 
first of these volumes was mainly new, 
containing in particular the splendid 
poem of “Amelia,” which should always 
be regarded as the natural link between 
the “Angel of the House” and “The Un- 
known Eros.” In 1879 I met Patmore 
for the first time, at the Savile Club, of 
which he was for a short while a mem- 
ber. It was in company with several 
other and younger men, and he made a 
highly disagreeable impression on me; 
I thought him harsh and sardonic; he 
said little, and what he said was bitter. 
But, in the course of 1880, after his re- 
moval to Hastings, we began to corre- 
spond on the structure and function of 
the Ode, a subject which he had illus- 
trated both in theory and practice. and 
on which his views were curious and, 
as I still think, technically heterodox. 
At length, soon after New Year‘s day, 
1881, I was invited to Hastings to spend 
a Sunday with him; I went down, in 
some trepidation, remembering that 
countenance as of a sourer Macchiavelli 
which I had seen at the club, and my 
reception was a surprise and an en- 
chantment. This was the first of 
unnumbered pilgrimages to which I 
shall always look back as among the 
most tonic experiences of my social 
life. 
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Patmore had taken the Milward 
Mansion, a large, ancient house, then 
lately vacated by the deatu of Countess 
Waldegrave, in the centre of the old 
town of Hastings. With its belt of ven- 
erable elms and its high garden-ter- 
races, the mansion looked, as Patmore 
used to say, “like a patch of forest in 
the midst of the houses.” It was ap- 
proached from the High Street, but, the 
moment a visitor entered its enclosures, 
he seemed lifted at once out of the 
town, and suspended between cliff and 
sky and sea. When he entered, the 
room immediately on his left was the 
poet’s study and the receptacle of his 
few books; beyond it, on the same side, 
a long, low drawing-room opened di- 
rectly upon the garden, which surprised 
the eye here by its high level, the house 
being perched in a dip of a sharp incline. 
It is difficult to imagine a home better 
suited to a poet’s vagaries, so seques- 
tered was it within, so suddenly 
accessible from all parts of the surround- 
ing town. At this time, and long after- 
wards, Patmore indulged a passion for 
nocturnal walks. Somnolent and slug- 
gish in the afternoon his pulse would 
begin to beat as the night came on, and 
would rise into an excitement which 
nothing but a long, wild stroll in the 
darkness could allay. On the occasion 
o. this my first visit, in January, 1881, 
I recollect that I was’ summoned to ac- 
company him. We sallied forth into the 
gloom of the faintly-twinkling town, 
and descended swiftly to the sea-wall. 
The night was fine, with buffetting 
wind, the remnant of a great storm; 
the tide was high, and it was difficult to 
pass along the Parade without being 
drenched by the fountains of spray 
which rose, mysterious and phantasmal, 
out of the resounding darkness. My 
companion was in an ecstasy; he 
marched forward with his head in the 
air, his loose, grey curls tossing in the 
breeze, his coat blown wildly away from 
his thin figure. He seemed, to my 
fancy, to be the enchanter whose magic 
had raised all this turmoil of the ele- 
ments, and to be empowered, at will, to 
quiet it all in a moment. But this was 
evidently no part of his pleasure. He 
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revelled, mischievously, in the riot, and 
he prophesied the ruin of the sea-front 
of Hastings in words the solemn effect 
of which was a little impaired by the 
violent gusto with which they were 
spoken. It was long before he could be 
persuaded that the tide was on the turn, 
and that Hastings could not perish on 
that particular night. And then his ex- 
citement fell; moodily and silently he 
climbed the deserted street. 

Those who have made Patmore’s ac- 
quaintance within the last few years 
recall his company as enlivened by short 
spurts of speech set in vast tracts of 
silence. But it was not so in 1881. The 
speech, at least, was more frequent, the 
silence less noticeably long. My first 
Sunday at Hastings was spent mainly at 
his study fire. I see him now, stretched 
in his familiar seated attitude, his hands 
clasped, his arms extended along his 
legs, the whole body attenuated and 
immobile, only the marvellous head 
moving sharply and frequently, almost 
as if on a pivot, the eyes darkling and 
twinkling, the Protean lips reflecting in 
their curves every shade of feeling that 
passed over the poet’s mind. Out of 
this attitude, he would move only to 
pounce, with extraordinary suddenness, 
on one of the cigarettes which lay 
strewn about, like leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, lighting it and then resuming his 
shrouded and pinioned pose. And 
sitting, sloped to the fire, he would talk 
for hours of the highest things, of 
thoughts and passions above a mortal 
guise, descending every now and then 
to earth in some fierce, eccentric jest, 
always to punctuated by a loud, 
crackling laugh, generally ending in a 
dry cough. 

In these first hours he initiated me at 
once, almost without prelude, into the 
ardent and sublime mysticism which 
filled his imagination. That I quite 
comprehended would be to say 
much, but I sympathized and admired. 
He could not discourse on these themes 
too fully for my curiosity, and condi- 
tions happened to have attuned my 
mind at that moment to a particularly 
keen receptivity. It would be affecta- 
tion were I to pretend that the advent of 


so 


be 


too 
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a pupil so enthusiastic did not give the 
solitary prophet pleasure; he expressed 
that pleasure with his customary ve- 
hemence; and as I look back I recognize 
with grateful satisfaction that I was 
able to comfort this austere and beau- 
tiful spirit by my sympathy at the mo- 
ment of its deepest isolation. In 1881 
*atmore was ridicu- 
was 


the very name of 
lous. “The Unknown 
absolutely ignored; “The Angel in the 
House,” after its great, rustic success, 
was wholly rejected by those who were 
criticism. A very few 


Eros” 


the tyrants of 
persons of authority, among whom Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood was pre-eminent, 
still believed in Patmore as a poet, but 
their verdict was disregarded. He 
never ceased to believe in himself; in- 
deed, at this very time, when not a voice 
came to greet him from the outer world, 
his virile pride was probably serener 
than it had ever been. But self-support- 
ing as the soul may be, it pines for the 
human echo, and what little intelligent 
sympathy I could’ give was received as 
if it had been the gift of a king. 

We ascended high indeed, the wren 
mounting with giddy rapture on the 


wing of the eagle. I have rarely 
touched such pure intellectual enjoy- 
ment. To listen to Patmore in those 


days, days of his spiritual ecstasy, be- 
fore the bitterness had fallen upon him, 
was to assist at a solemn, mounting 
music. From having lived so much 
alone, from having escaped all the fric- 
tion of the mind which comes from in- 
discriminate intercourse, his speech and 
thought had preserved, with a certain 
savage oadity, a singular freshness, a 
wild flavor of the berry. In talking to 
him, one escaped from all the worn 
conventions of conversation; instead of 
rubbed and greasy coppers, one received 
fresh-minted gold. Patmore’s intellect 
had now for a long while been fixed on 
a particular purpose, which may per- 
haps be defined as the reconciliation of 


modern life with the spirit of the 
liturgical manuals of his communion 


and the more mystical of the Fathers. 
He was particularly devoted to a later 
ascetic writer, St. John of the Cross, a 
the sixteenth 


Spaniard of century, in 
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whom Patmore found an extraordinary 
agreement with the views which he 
himself had formed in meditation. He 
was fond of reading to me passages of 
St. John of the which often 
sounded exactly like rearrangements of 
“The Unknown Eros.” I was surprised 
to find in 1881 that Patmore was not 
acquainted with the poems of our own 
most fiery mystic, Crashaw, and I had 
the pleasure of sending them to him. 
But he knew the originals at which the 
torch of Crashaw had been lighted and 
was tiresomely conscious of the con- 


Cross, 


ceits and blemishes of an hysterical 
fancy. Yet “Music’s Duel,” the great 


paraphrase from Famianus Strada, he 


pronounced “perhaps the most won- 
derful piece of word-craft ever 
done.” 


It was now years since he had written 
a page of prose, with the perfunctory 
exception of the “Life of Bryan Waller 
Procter,” which he had published in 
1877; this task had been undertaken ex- 
tremely against the grain, under irre- 
sistible pressure from Mrs. Procter. It 
appeared to me that it would now add 
alike to his usefulness and to his en- 
joyment if he resumed composition, 
Verse he had reluctantly abandoned for 
some time (I think that his very latest 
printed poem dates from 1880), on the 
ground that he had sung what he could 
not help singing, and that nothing 
should be torn from a reluctant muse. 
But I could see no reason why his ex- 
quisitely lucid prose should not be given 


to the world. In February, 1881, he 
showed me a manuscript translation 


from St. Bernard on the Love of God, 
which his second wife had begun and he 
had completed. This he said I might 
find a publisher for, if I could, and I 
took it up to London with me. Mr. 
Kegan Paul consented to print it. and a 
few months later it appeared. This is 
a very delightful treatise, far too little 
known. It is always exciting to a re- 
tired author to smell printer's ink once 
more, and Patmore forthwith started 
the composition of that “Sponsa Dei.” 
of which I shall presently have a doleful 
tale to tell. 

The latest of which 


his poems, to 
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reference had just been made, is the 
“Scire Teipsum,” which opens thus:— 


Musing I met, in no strange land, 

What meet thou must to understand; 

An Angel. There was none but he, 

Yet ‘twas a glorious company. 

God, Youth, and Goddess, 
trine, 

In altering wedlock, flamed, benign. 


one, twain, 


which has always appeared to me an 
absolutely typical specimen of the 
peculiar Patmorian quintessence. In 
sending me the manuscript of these 
verses (July 25, 1882), he wrote: “They 
may be taken 
rewards of virginity 
this life—in the supernatural order,” 
and he went on to lament that his years 
forbade him to be any longer “a worker 
in the inexhaustible poetic mine of 
psychology.” In point of fact, he was 
to publish verse no more. 

His great interest in these years, in 
the early eighties, was the beautiful 
¢chureh o. Our Lady Star of the Sea, 
which Mr Basil Champneys was build- 
ing for him, almost opposite the Man- 
sion, but a little lower down the street. 
This became Patmore’s ceaseless pre- 


. as expressing the 
attainable even in 


eccupation, and a daily delight it 
was, when the workmen had left 
in the evening, to prowl and potter 
round the foundations in the dusk 
or watch the bright silver of the 
Channel from their precincts. As the 
fabric rose, Patmore’s ecstasy in- 


creased; when the scaffoldings could be 
safely mounted, he could scarcely be in- 
duced to let them out of his sight. This 
intense satisfaction in the noble gift 
which he was presenting to his com- 
munion lasted until the church was con- 
secrated, but was soon after embittered 
and destroyed by disputes which, at 
last, made him glad to leave Hastings. 
I think it right to record my opinion 
that in this wretched matter he was al- 
most entirely in fault, through indul- 
gence in that inflexible arrogance which 
was a defect in his great character. In 
connection his own church, Pat- 
more developed a sudden enthusiastic 
interest in ecclesiastical sculpture; this 
was awakened by seeing, in the summer 


with 
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of 1882, Mr. Thornycroft’s superb statue 
of “Artemis.” which belongs to the 
Duke of Westminster. The virginal 
freshness of this figure appealed with 
extraordinary fervor to Patmore’s imag- 
ination, and he desired that an attempt 
should be made to induce one of our first 
sculptors to model a Madonna, “of 
which,” he said, “the marble original 
should be taken by some wealthy church 
like Arundel, and casts be supplied to 
other churches—including ours—at mod- 
erate prices.” The notion of having a 
really first-rate statue, casts from which 
should supersede “the wretched Munich 
things Catholics now have to put up 
with,” eagerly commended itself to him. 
He saw Woolner on the subject, and Mr. 
Thornycroft himself, but the idea, so 
eminently practical and felicitous, un- 
happily came to nothing. I believe that 
Cardinal Newman once made, equally 
in vain, an identical suggestion. 

In February, 1883, Patmore lost his 
youngest Henry, a _ promising 
young man of than three-and- 
twenty, in whom several of the charac- 
teristics of the father were repeated, 
and in particular a distinct gift of verse. 
Henry Patmore was steeped in the 
psychological mysteries of his father’s 
conversation; his appearance was 
marred by his sickliness and by the loss 
of one eye. He was tenaciously silent 
in company, and not what is called “at- 
tractive,” yet evidently a_ studious, 
pious, and talented lad, whose future 
would probably have been brilliant. 
His “Poems,” arranged by his father, 
with a touching memoir by his sister, 


son, 


less 


Gertrude, now Mrs. Watts, was pub- 
lished at Oxford in April, 1884. These 
circumstances, and the death of an 


elder daughter, who was in a convent, 
increased, about this time, the gravity 
but without 
serene inner 


and grimness of the poet. 
radically disturbing his 

life. That Henry’s talents had not had 
an occasion to ripen was a disappoint- 
ment to him; but he wrote, “I feel 
prouder and gladder of his innocent and 


dutiful life than if he had been the 
greatest poet of the age.” 
In 1884 the tide of detraction which 


had so long swept over Patmore’s fame 
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as a poet ebbed away. In several of the 
leading reviews there appeared articles 
in which the excellence of his work was 
more or less intelligently dwelt upon, 
and in which the importance of “The 
Unknown Eros” was’ emphasized. 
Through the period of his strange ob- 
scuration, Patmore had shown a digni- 
fied patience; but it had not lasted long 
enough to sour him. The praise of the 
critics, the tributes which now began 
to flow in upon him from younger writ- 
ers, gave him pure pleasure. In this 
year I saw more of him than ever, for 
he had determined that I was to be his 
literary executor, and he had to explain 
at great length his wishes regarding 
manuscripts and books. From this 
agreeable but responsible duty he after- 
wards released me, on the very sensible 
ground that it was more conveniently 
fitted to a member of his own commun- 
ion. The arrangements I speak of— 
which came to nothing—were hurried 
on in consequence of a rather serious 
illness, which reduced his spirits very 
greatly, and from the effects of which 
he perhaps never wholly recovered. In 
June, 1883, on a very hot day, he was 
unguarded enough to sleep for a couple 
of hours, stretched in the shadow of 
Bodiam Castle, a picturesque but highly 
malarious ruin on a small lake in the 
north of Sussex. As Patmore put it, 
the courtyard of this structure was “a 
cauldron of unwholesome marsh-air,” 
which laid him up with a sharp attack 
of ague, and made him regard his future 
with a jaundiced eye. 

The increase in public appreciation of 
his work was not steady. In the sum- 
mer of 1886 an illustrated edition of 
“The Angel in the House” was pro- 
jected, and Mr. Frank Dicksee and Mr. 
Alfred Parsons were asked to undertake 
it. As, however, these artists were 
found to be too deeply engaged, and as 
Patmore, with characteristic decision, 
said that it must be “those bodies or no 
bodies,” the scheme fell through. But 
in collected and selected editions, cheap 
and dear, his poems now once more sold 
in great abundance; and with new 


, 


prose his pen was kept relatively busy. 
He was now happily married, for the 
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third time, and the birth of a son in his 
old age gave the sequestered poet in- 


finite occasions for fresh hopes and 
interests. And thus, to quote his own 
words, he remained “for several years, 
singularly happy, if to have friends, a 
fair competence, a rising family of 
extraordinary promise, and no history, 
is to be happy.” And then an event 
occurred, to which, although it was 
purely of the intellectual order, I am 
inclined to attribute a critical impor- 
tance in his career. 

Since 1881 Patmore had been engaged 
on a prose work, called “Sponsa Dei,” 
which was in strict accordance with, 
and illustrated the same moods as “The 
Unknown Eros.” I had received minute 
instructions as to the publication of this 
book, which he had directed me, in case 
I survived him, to issue at a certain time 
after his decease. He must have com- 
pleted the manuscript, I suppose, in 
1883. An incident of a very startling 
nature disturbed this plan. On January 
30, 1888, when I had been staying a day 
or two with Patmore at Hastings, he 
said to me at breakfast, abruptly, al- 
most hysterically, “You won’t have 
much to do as my literary executor!’ 
and then proceeded to announce that he 
had burned the entire manuscript of 
“Sponsa Dei” on the previous Christmas 
Day. His family knew nothing of this 
holocaust, and the ladies immediately 
cried, “O papa, that is why you have 
been so dreadfully depressed since 
Christmas!” I said little at the moment, 
but when I was alone with him in the 
study, I asked him if he seriously meant 
what he had stated. He replied yes, 
that it was all destroyed, every scrap 
of it, every note, except one page, which 
he had published in 1887 in the St. 
James's Gazette. He had come to the 
conclusion that, although wholly ortho- 
dox, and proceeding no further than the 
Bible and the Breviary permitted, the 
world was not ready for so mystical an 
interpretation of the significance of 
physical love in religion, and that some 
parts of the book were too daring to be 
safely placed in all hands. 

The “Sponsa Dei,” this vanished mas- 
terpiece, was not very long, but polished 
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and modulated to the highest degree of 
perfection. No existing specimen of 
Patmore’s prose seems to me so delicate, 
or penetrated by quite so high a charm 
of style, as this lost book was. I think 
that, on successive occasions, I had read 
it all, much of it more than once, and I 
suppose that half-a-dozen other intimate 
friends may have seen it. The subject 
of it was certainly surprising. It was 
not more nor less than an interpretation 
of the love between the soul and God 
by an analogy of the love between a 
woman and a man; it was indeed, a 
transcendental treatise on divine desire 
seen through the veil of human desire. 
The purity and crystalline passion of 
the writer carried him safely over the 
most astounding difficulties, but per- 
haps, on the whole, he was right in con- 
sidering that it should not be thrown to 
the vulgar. Yet the scruple which de- 
stroyed it was simply deplorable; the 
burning of “Sponsa Dei” involved a dis- 
tinct loss to literature. 

From this time, although the change 
may not have been obvious to those who 
saw him daily, Coventry Patmore was 
an altered man. He began to grow old; 
he gradually lost the buoyant, joyous 
temperament which had been to him 
“the bliss of solitude.” His judgment, 
which had always been violent, became 
warped, the expression of his prefer- 
ences took an exaggerated form. He 
was none the less a delightful and stim- 


ulating companion, but he gave no 
longer the impression of inward 


serenity. This modification of his tem- 
perament proceeded slowly, but I do not 
think that the existence of it could be 
denied. In the summer of 1889 he re- 
printed from the Fortnightly Review and 
the St. James’s Gazette about thirty 
picked essays under the title of “Prin- 
ciple in Art; this was a charming little 
book. most of it written before the de- 
struction of “Sponsa Dei.” In bringing 
it out, Patmore was amusingly defiant 
of criticism; he put his back to the wall 
and expected no mercy. He wrote, ina 
letter (June 17, 1889), the reviewers 
“will say, or at least feel, ‘Ugh, ugh! the 
horrid thing! It’s alive! and think it 
their duty to set their heels on it accord- 
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ingly. I think he was positively disap- 
pointed at the warmth and respect with 
which it was received by the press. 
When, a year later, one was recom- 
mended to look out for an article in the 
approaching Fortnightly Review, where 
“by way of a spree, I have run amuck 
against everything and everybody,” one 
trembled, and not perhaps without 
cause. Patmore’s latest serious utter- 
ances are to be discovered in two little 
volumes, “Religio Poetz,” 1893, and 
“The Rod, the Root, and the Flower,” 
1895, where, in company with much that 
is wholly characteristic and perenially 
valuable, there is mingled not a little 
which savors, I think, of the aimless 
violence and preposterous paradox of 
failing power in a very original mind. 
And if anything could possibly console 
us for the loss of so majestic a spirit and 
so dear a friend, it would be the con- 
viction that his work was done. 

At Michaelmas, 1891, he quitted Hast- 
ings and was lucky enough to find a 
house that exactly suited him at Ly- 
mington. It wasa bluish building, stand- 
ing coyly askew among trees, very 
retired and dowdy-looking, on a muddy 
point of land opposite the Isle of Wight. 
There were passages, winding stair- 
cases, raised landings, secret panels, 
thirty-five rooms, all a little shrouded 
and sombre, but with enchanting views 
over the bright, tidal expanses. At the 
back of it stretched three acres of gar- 
den, rather dolefully over-weighted 
with trees, green glades that led to path- 
less wastes. yew hedges, steep grass 
borders, empty hollows, and no flowers 
at all. Patmore’s fancy was inflamed 
with the oddities of this queer place, 
which he declared, authoritatively, to 
be the most desirable estate in the 
county of Hampshire. That there was 
but one post a day, no delivery of news- 
papers, no Sunday trains, a toll of a 
half-penny and a voyage in a ferry-boat 
on every excursion into the town, and a 
hundred little drawbacks of this kind, 
were, he declared, merely just what was 
wanted to make life at Lymington ab- 
solutely perfect. 

During the last four years 
bodily suffering. 


vears of 


considerable borne 
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with great resolution—the central fact 
in his life was certainly the devoted 
affection of a friend, of genius singu- 
larly cognate with his own, whose 
selection from his poems introduced 
them to a fresh circle of readers only 
last year. it is confidently to be hoped 
that she will find it possible to present 
to the world such a memoir of the poet 
as only she has the competence, perhaps 
even the authority, to produce. I can, 
however, but lament that Mrs. Meynell 
knew him intimately solely in that 
solemn close of his life, in which he 
seemed, as Mr. Francis Thompson has 
said of him, to have drunk 


The moonless mere of sighs, 
And paced the places infamous to tell, 
Where God wipes not the tears from any 


eyes. 


So, emphatically, does his image not ap- 
pear in memory to those who were close 
to him in the unruffled and ensphered 
intensity of his middle life. 

His fatal complaint, which was 
angina pectoris, gave him many warn- 
ing and long periods of respite before 
the end came suddenly. A little act of 
imprudence, the result of a sense of 
unusual health, led to an attack in the 
early morning of November 24, 1896, 
and on the 26th, after an illness which 
was scarcely painful, and through 
which he was conscious of all the con- 
solations of his religion, he passe 
away, in a cardiac syncope, in his house 
at Lymington. He was nearly half-way 
through his seventy-fourth year.  Al- 
most to the very end he gave interesting 
evidence of the clearness of his intellect 


and the vigor of his will. 
rt. 

The personal appearance of Coventry 
Patmore has, most fortunately, been 
secured for posterity in the art of one 
of the most gifted of living artists, Mr. 
John 8S. Sargent, R.A. Patmore had a 
great admiration for Mr. Sargent’s 
work; he wrote: “He seems to me to 
be the greatest, not only of living En- 
glish portrait painters, but of all English 
portrait painters.” This was certainly 
a very happy spirit in which to ap- 


proach the studio, and this enthusiastic 
appreciation survived the weariness of 
“sittings.” These began in June, 1894, 
and on September 7 Patmore an- 
nounced the completion of the work 
as follows: “As you were instru- 
mental in getting the portrait done, I 
ought to tell you that it is now finished 
to the satisfaction, and far more than 
satisfaction, of every one—including 
the painter—who has seen it. It will 
be, simply as a work of art, the picture 
of the Academy,” where, indeed, in 
1895, it attracted universal admiration. 
In the same month of September, 1894, 
Mr. Sargent, saying that he had 
only done half of Patmore as _ yet, 
painted a second portrait, and later on 
the poet came up to town to sit for the 
Prophet Ezekiel in that great decora- 
tive composition which Mr. Sargent 
was painting for the Boston Library. 
There are, therefore, three portraits- 
the most important of them to be, it is 
hoped, presently transferred to the na- 
tional collection—in which a hand of 
consummate power has fixed forever 
upon canvas the apocalyptical old age 
of Coventry Patmore. 

Splendid as these portraits are, how- 
ever, and intimately true of the poet’s 
latest phase, it is necessary to insist 
that he was not always thus ragged 
and vulturine, not always such a mi- 
raculous portent of gnarled mandible 
and shaken plumage. In 1879, when I 
saw him first, he had not assumed this 
aspect of a wild crane in the wilder- 
ness; he was exceedingly unlike other 
people, of course, even then, but his 
face possessed quite as much beauty 
as strangeness. Three things were in 
those days particularly noticeable in 
the head of Coventry Patmore, the vast 
convex brows, arched with vision: the 
bright, shrewd, bluish-grey eyes, the 
outer fold of one eyelid permanently 
and humorously drooping; and the wil- 
ful, sensuous mouth. These three 
seemed ever at war among themselves; 
they spoke three different tongues; 
they proclaimed a man of dreams, a 
canny man of business, a man of ve- 
hement physical determination. It 
was the harmony of thesein apparently 














discordant contrast which made tue 
face so fascinating; the dwellers under 
this strange mask were three, and the 
problem was how they contrived the 
common life. The same incongruity 
pervaded all the poet’s figure. When 
at rest, standing or sitting, he was re- 
markably graceful, falling easily into 
languid, undulating poses. No sooner 
did he begin to walk than he became 
grotesque at once, the long, thin neck 
thrust out, the angularity of the limbs 
emphasized in every rapid, inelegant 
movement. Sailing along the Parade 
at Hastings, his hands deep in the 
pockets of his short black velvet jacket, 
his grey curls escaping from under a 
broad, soft, wide-awake hat, his long. 
thin legs like compasses measuring the 
miles, his fancy manifestly “reaching 
to some great world in ungauged dark- 
ness hid,” Coventry Patmore was an 
apparition never to be forgotten. 

His relations with others partook of 
the incongruity which I have tried to 
note in his personal appearance. On 
one side, Patmore was sociable up to 
the very last, pleased to meet stran- 
gers, to feel the movement of young 
persons circling around him; on an- 
other, he was averse to companionship, 
a solitary, a hermit. He loved the so- 
ciety of the ladies of his family, but 
he was something of a Pacha even 
there. They were not expected to dis- 
turb his day dream, and sometimes he 
brusquely shook them off. Then he 
would write to some male friend: “It 
would be a charity if you would come 
down now and then on Saturday and 
stay till Monday. I live all my days 
in a wilderness of fair women, and I 
long for some male chat.” Or, in these 
moods, he would break away  alto- 
gether and come up to town, descend- 


ing suddenly on some active friend, 
who would be always delighted, of 


course, to see him, but embarrassed, in 
the hurly-burly of business to know 
what to do with this grim pilgrim who 
would sit there for hours, winking, 
blinking, smoking innumerable cigar- 
ettes, and saying next to nothing. Lit- 
tle parties suddenly collected to meet 
Patmore at luncheon or dinner were 


Coventry Patmore. 
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found to be the most successful form 
of entertainment; for though he would 
sometimes scarcely say a word, or 
would wither conversation by some 
paradox ending in a cackle and a 
cough, it was discovered that he be- 
lieved himself to have been almost in- 
decorously sparkling on these occa- 
sions, and would long afterwards refer 
to a very dull, small dinner as “that 
fearful dissipation.” 

He was so very loyal to his restricted 
friendships, that a fresh incongruity is 
to be traced in the notorious fact that 
he had_ sacrificed more _ illustrious 
friends on the altar of caprice than any 
other man in England. He had been 


intimate with Carlyle, Tennyson. 
Browning, Rossetti, Millais, and Mr. 
Ruskin, yet each of these intimacies 


ceased early, and each was broken off 
by Patmore. He got a reputation in 
some quarters for churlishness, which 
it is not very easy to explain away, yet 
which he did not quite deserve. The 
cessation of these relationships was 
due to several causes. In the case of 
Tennyson, and in lesser measure, 
Carlyle, the youthful spirit of idolatry 
had given place to a mature indepen- 
dence not so agreeable to the idol. In 
these, and similar instances, when the 
tie had become irksome it was snapped 
by what was called a “quarrel,” an in- 
cident often of highly mysterious char- 
acter. Every one who knew Patmore 
well has heard him tell the story of 
his “quarrel” with Tennyson. I was 
at pains to sift this anecdote, and was 
able to prove to my own satisfaction 
that it could not have happened. It 
was simply, I think, a casuistical mode 
of freeing Patmore’s memory from the 
burden of Tennyson’s influence. In 
this connection, as Patmore’s absence 
from Tennyson’s funeral has been com- 
mented on, I am glad to take this 
opportunity of explaining it. Patmore 
was so anxious to be present that he 
came to London for the purpose, with- 
out waiting for the indispensable card 
of invitation. This latter was sent to 
Hastings by mistake, thence to Ly- 
mington, and thence to town, reaching 
Patmore an hour after the ceremony 


of 
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began in the Abbey. Two years before 
Tennyson’s death, the old friends ex- 
changed kindly greetings, but neither 
would write first to the other, and they 
met no more. 

Another cause for the rupture of cer- 
tain early friendships was _ religious 
sentiment. It must never be forgotten 
that Patmore was not merely a Cath- 
olic, but an enthusiastically convinced 
and strenuous one. His conversion to 
Rome severed many old ties, and he 
was not anxious that these should be 
renewed. His attitude to Rossetti was 
typical. He spoke of no one with more 
heat of resentment than of Rossetti; 
I remember that, on the occasion of 
that poet’s death, in 1882, I was be- 
wildered by Patmore’s expressions. 
He drew himself up in his chair, his 
eyes blazed, he was like the Prophet 
Ezekiel in his denunciation. He con- 
sidered, so he explained, that Rossetti, 
more than any other man _ since the 
great old artist-age, had been dowered 
with insight into spiritual mysteries, 
that the Ark of passion had been de- 
livered into his hands, and that he had 
played with it, had used it to serve his 
curiosity and his vanity, had profaned 
the Holy of Holies; that he was Uzzah 
and Pandarus, and that there was no 
forgiveness for him anywhere. And 
poor Mr. Ruskin, in lesser degree, came 
in for similar denunciation. In these 
sallies, fun and earnest were indis- 
solubly mixed, yet it was very far in- 
deed from being all fun. 

Patmore’s austerity being, as it was, 
strongly emphasized by his candor of 
speech and virile intellectual inde- 
pendence, it is well to note that he was 
by no means, at least in the Puritan 
sense, ascetic. Nor, although so pas- 
sionately a Catholic in all the fibres of 
his being, did he limit his sympathies 
to his own order. On the contrary, he 
Was remarkably ready to annex to 
Catholicism whatever he approved of. 
The oddest example of this which I 
recollect, was a remark which he once 
made to me about the boudoir-novelists 
of the eighteenth century, Crébillon fils 
and Moliére and Voisenon, “They are 
not nearly so vile as people pretend to 


think; there is a great deal that is 
Catholic in their conception of love.” 
And Plato had his Catholic touches in 
the “Symposium,” and all the first 
pagan rapture in physical beauty was 
Catholic, too. For a long time Pat- 
more hesitated whether he should hang 
on the low landing which faced his 
front door at Hastings, a life-size cast 
of the Venns of Milo or a reproduction 
of the San Sisto Madonna. The ladies 
of the household much preferring the 
latter, it was at length put up, but Pat- 
more remarked to me, with a _ sigh, 
“The Venus would have been at least 
as Catholic,” ‘In all these instances he 
perceived in the innocent, sensuous 
form a symbol which but added a whis- 
pered and exterior benediction to that 
solemn sacrament of marriage, which 
held so lofty a place in his conception 
of spiritual life. Greek sculptors, poets 
of the Renaissance, even the Crébillons 
of the world of patch and powder, 
seemed, to his broad vision, like those 
wild men who knelt in the narthex of 
an ancient Christian church, though 
they might never penetrate into the 
fane itself. 

A singular characteristic of Pat- 
more’s, which demands record, was his 
occasional bursts of waggishness in 
reference to things which are not 
merely of solemn import, but to no one 
of more genuine solemnity than to 
himself. He once said to me, in this 
connection, “No one is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of his religion who 
is afraid to joke about it, just as no 
man can tease a woman with such im- 
punity as he who is perfectly convinced 
of her love.” He did not scruple to 
invent Catholic legends, some of which 
are now, I am told, in steady circula- 
tion among the devout. In particular, 
I remember a story about the dor- 
mouse, who was created with a tail 
like a rat, but who, seeing Adam and 
Eve eating the apple, and being con- 
scious of a sinful longing, pressed w hat 
tail he had to his eyes to shut out temp- 
tation. He was instantly rewarded 
by the full and silky brush which has 
been the pride of his descendants. 
This Patmore invented, circulated, and 
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had the exquisite pleasure’ of seeing 
adopted into works of Catholic tradi- 
tion. 

It is entertaining to those who knew 
Coventry Patmore well to hear him 
conjectured of by those who never saw 
him as “mild” or “namby-pamby.” In 
point of fact, he was the most master- 
ful of men, the very type of that lofty, 
moral arrogance which antiquity iden- 
t'fied with the thought of Archilochus. 
This partly essential, partly exterior 
tendency to tyrannize, to be a law to 
himself and others, to cut all knots so- 
ever with a single, final slash of that 
stringent tongue of his, was, indeed, a 
snare to him. It obscured too often 
the sunshine of his sensitive tender- 
ness, and in such poems as ‘“The Toys” 
and “If I were Dead” a piteous proof 
is offered to us that he was conscious 
of this. His hand was apt to he too 
heavy in reproof; what to himself 
seemed tempered by its humorous ex- 
aggeration fell upon the culprit with a 
crushing weight. And then Patmore 
would be sorry for his anger, and 
angry with himself for being sorry, 
until the fountains that should have 
been sweet and clear were bitter and 
turbid with conflicting emotion. 

In attempting to present this portrait 
of the man as he revealed himself to 
me in sixteen years of close friendship, 
I have not found space to speak of the 
poet. But to my own consciousness 
the poet has been forever present, 
since the only value that my sketch 
can possess must be what light it can 
throw upon the author of “The Angel 
in the House” and “The Unknown 
Eros.” Rarely has a knowledge of the 
man been more essential to the com- 
prehension of his writings than was 
the case with Coventry Patmore. To 
understand the poems, some vision of 
the angular, vivid, discordant, and yet 
exquisitely fascinating person who 
composed them is necessary. During a 
great portion of his life, the genius of 
Patmore was under an almost un- 
broken cloud; it was the object of ridi- 
cule and rebuke; even now, when 
honor is generally paid to his name, 
the extraordinary originality and force 
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of his best work is properly appreciated 
by but few. It is my firm conviction 
that the influence of Coventry Pat- 
more, as the master-psychologist of 
love, human and divine, is destined 
steadily to increase, and that a future 
generation will look back to him with 
a mingled homage and curiosity when 
many of those whose doings now fill 
the columns of our newspapers are for- 
gotten. For, in this composite age of 
ours, when all things and people are 
apt to seem repetitions of people and 
things which amused some previous 
generation, Coventry Patmore con- 
trived, unconsciously, to give the im- 
pression of being, like the Phoenix of 
fable, the solitary specimen of an un- 
related species. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
ROMANTICISM AMONG GERMAN WOMEN. 
On the 20th of September, 1896, there 
assembled at Berlin a Woman’s Inter- 
national Congress, very much better or- 


ganized and regulated than the one 
which met at Paris in the previous 


April. The orators had no occasion to 
defend themselves against noisy inter- 
ruptions. The meetings were held in 
the beautiful reception-room of the 
city government building, the audi- 
ences were large, and the order was 
perfect. The socialistic advocates of 
women’s rights had declined an invita- 
tion to take part in the congress, alleg- 
ing, with some hauteur, that the “fem- 
inine proletariat could never make 
common cause with the “feminine 
bourgeoisie,” for the reason that the 
former had no hope of attaining its 
ends otherwise than by an economic 
revolution and the abolition of capital- 
ism. The “feminine proletariat” prob- 
ably rendered good service to the con- 
gress by staying away. They are ex- 
cessively vehement, and their leader, 
Mme. Zetkin, who has, it appears, a 
high and rasping voice, might possibly 
have unchained a tempest. 
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The meetings were presided over by 
Mme. Morgenstein, who has a genius 
for organization, and by Mme. Cauer, 
foundress of the association for the ad- 
vancement of woman, which came into 
being ten years ago; and has a central 
bureau at Berlin, with branch offices at 


Dantzig, Kiénigsberg, Dresden, Mu- 
nich and elsewhere. Mile. K. Schir- 


macher, University-graduate and Ph.D., 
informs us, in an article on the Ber- 
lin congress, published in the Russian 
Woman’s Review that the two _ presi- 
dents had wisely decided to permit no 
contradictory debates, and to prohibit 
all taking of pledges and passing of 
resolutions. They had, accordingly, no 
trouble with the Berlin police, to whom 
they had been obliged to submit their 
orders for the day, their programmes 
and the list of their proposed speakers. 
If the police had experienced some anxi- 
ety the face of Mme. Cauer would have 
sufficed to reassure them. She has, we 
are assured by Mlle. Schirmacher, a 
countenance which at once arrests at- 
tention. “Those who can only fancy a 
feministe with the features and expres- 
sion of some virago more used to clubs 
than drawing-rooms will be agreeably 
disappointed when they meet Mme. 
Cauer. Still young and pretty, wi.a an 
air of distinction, plainly but elegantly 
arrayed, she obviously belongs to the 
best society.” 

German middle-class women, are, of 
all the advocates of the rights of their 
sex, the most prudent, sensible and cir- 
cumspect; the most moderate in their 
discourse as well as in their desires 
and demands; they represent, in fact, 
a mitigated and reasonable “woman- 
ism.” Since there are contagions 
which nobody can escape, the time will 
doubtless come, when, like their sisters 
in England and America they will 
claim political equality, and the suf- 
frage; but there was no question of 
these in the September meetings. 
They want the Universities thrown 
open to them, and the privilege of ob- 
taining, if they can, diplomas which 
will permit them to practise medicine. 
and fill professorial chairs. They de- 
mand the revision of certain articles 
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in the civil code, which restrict them 


to a state of shocking dependence; 
they want the condition of laboring 
women improved, and their pay _ in- 


creased and made proportionate to 
their toil; they want the law to come 
to their aid in the fight against intem--: 
perance; from which these poor crea- 
tures suffer sorely. On Sunday, Sep- 


tember 17th, when she delivered her 
closing address in three languages, 


Mme. Cauer could bear testimony that 
no member of the congress had trans- 


gressed the bounds of propriety, and 
that the reforms which it had _ re- 


solved to advocate were no vain Uto- 
pias. To assure to the married woman 
an efficient protection of her natural 
rights; and withdraw her from_ the 
tyranny of a husband who would trade 
upon her industry; to procure for her 
who either cannot or will not marry 
facilities for self-support, by the open- 
ing of careers long closed to her just 
ambition,—these, up to the _ present 
time, are the mild requirements of 
German middle-class womanisni. 

But modest as this programme and 
these views appear, it is no less than a 
revolution in manners at which they 
aim. Either this enterprise will van- 
ish in smoke, or it will result in the ab- 
rogation of all the principles and cus- 
toms which have prevailed thus far in 
Christian communities. No less than 
the feminine proletariat itself, the 
feminine bourgeoisie of Berlin is in re- 
volt against the old dogma of the 
primordial inequality of the sexes, 
when it attributes their supposed in- 
feriority to defects of education rather 
than to natural law. They refuse to 
submit that woman is a subaltern, con- 
demned to live for man only, and to 
entrust that often perverse and nar- 
row-minded master with the care of ar- 
ranging their own destinies. 

The tale is told of the old Maréchale 
de Grancey, an able woman but ex- 
tremely imperious, that, after having 
amused herself very well indeed in 
life, she began to feel the need of read- 
ing and study. Having perused Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives of Great Men,” she 


requested to be told why he had not 
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also written the lives of great women. 
One day the Abbé de Chateauneuf dis- 


covered her red with rage. Having 
opened by chance a book which had 
been lying about her boudoir, she 


found it to be the epistle of St. Paul, 
and that it contained these words: 
“Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
bands.” The precept appeared to her 
so impertinent that she flung the book 
away. In vain did the abbé represent 
to her that it was not necessary to take 
all St. Paul’s decisions literally; that 
he had always been considered a little 
priggish, and even lay under some sus- 
picion of Jansenism. “I might have 
known he was a heretic!” she replied, 
and went back to her toilet. Like her, 
even the mildest of the German 
feministes consider that the times of 
Geneviéve de Brabant are forever gone 
by; that it is unjust to impose upon 
woman, as a sacred virtue, a blind, un- 
reasoning submission; that she has 
something better to do in this life than 
to bend to all the caprices of an eccen- 
tric, intemperate, or otherwise dissi- 
pated spouse; and that a code which 
puts her at the mercy of such an one 
is an iniquitous code, and the sooner it 
is revised the better. They also hold 
that marriage is not the sole end for 
which women were created; that some 
never have any husbands at all, and 
the rest are not required to sacrifice 
their liberty to their love; that, in a 
properly organized world, the woman, 
who either by choice or by necessity, 
is vowed to celibacy, ought to have the 
means of winning an honest independ- 
ence, and to be allowed to live for her- 
self, and, if that suits her better, by 
herself. Like the Maréchale de Gran- 
cey, the womanists of the middle class, 
have little relish for the morals of St. 
Paul, whom they find superannuated 
and offensive; but since they are living 
in the nineteenth century, it is not 
enough for them to fly into a passion 
and go back to their dressing-tables. 
They convene congresses and under- 
take to prove that they can be quite as 
eloquent as men; and that if they equal 
them in the art of speech, they surpass 
them in that of listening. 
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How the Germans have changed! 
and how unlike are these advocates of 
woman’s rights, intent upon defending 
against the encroachments of men, 
their dignity and their independence, 
to the romantic bourgeoises of the be- 
ginning of the century, as we find them 
in great numbers, at Jena, at Heidel- 
bourg, at Wurzburg, and even in pro- 
saic Berlin! Romanticism, which, in 
France, was only a school, or a liter- 
ary fashion, became, in Germany, a 
dogma, a religion, a code of manners, 
whereto it was a glorious thing to con- 
form one’s life; for what is faith with- 
out works? This religion taught that 
the woman who thinks to emancipate 
herself from man is no true woman; 
that she ought to live by him and in 
him; that her destiny is to feel and to 
inspire a perfect love, a love which 
blends imaginary with actual pleasure, 
mystical joys with the gratification of 
sense. “Seek for the blue flower,” said 
the new decalogue. “It blossoms only 
in solitude or among the ruins of old 
castles, and can be plucked only by 
those who are initiated into the great 
mysteries, and who have often beheld 
it in their dreams. It is a wee thing, 
but its perfume is an intoxication; and 
he who has ever inhaled it knows al- 
ready in this life the raptures of 
heaven.” 

The bourgeois romanticists professed 
to worship genius. They did not as- 
pire to possess it themselves, but they 
claimed the power of awakening it, by 
offering the whole heart in a smile. It 
is perfect love which makes true poets 
and true artists. This is the source 
of all great inspiration. Lo ing and 
beloved, these women labored, each 
one at the glory of the man of her 
choice; aiding him in the creation of 
masterpieces, or at least flattering her- 
self that she did so; for masterpieces 
are rare, alas! and people of sober 
common sense did not always partake 
these glowing admirations. The 
woman’s duty was to give herself 
wholly, without reserve or conditions. 
Love is ever imperfect which has not 
attained to a complete renunciation of 
self-will. On the other hand, if her 
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affections were trifled with, the woman 
had a certain right of revulsion and re- 
venge. She had the remedy of incon- 
stancy against that fatal injury which 
was her sorrow and her shame. One 
may err; one does not always find at 
the first moment what one seeks; put 
if, in a moment of aberration, one has 
bowed the knee before a vain or des- 
picable idol, one may resume one’s 
quest, without being hampered by so- 
cial conventions or deterred by any 
worldly consideration or respect for 
human opinion. The most sacred of 
all duties is that of fulfilling one’s 
destiny, and the destiny of these 
women was self-abandonment. 
“Womanism” they would have held in 
horror. So far from attaching any 
value to their own independence, they 
aspired only to be relieved of their 
freedom. It was their glory humbly to 
obey the gods whom they had made 
unto themselves: and they were often 
very little gods indeed, containing a 
large proportion of alloy. 


In a book entitled “Poets and 
Women”1 a German critic, M. Louis 
Geiger, has recently traced the _his- 


tories of certain of these enthusiastic 
bourgeoises of the first half of the cen- 
tury. He has made a point of throw- 
ing into relief their good qualities, 
while he speaks of their errors with 


sympathetic indulgence. A Berlin 
lady, Dorothea Schlegel, the eldest 
daughter of the philosopher, Moses 


Mendelssohn, is taken as the type of 
the seeker who has found, and who re- 
mains always faithful to her first 
choice. At the age of fifteen she had 
been married, without too much option 
of her own, to Simon Veit, who under- 
took to make her happy. This excel- 
lent and honorable man was a 
merchant is active business, accom- 
plished in afairs, successful in his en- 
terprises, a cultivated admirer of the 
fine arts, who gave proof, in the time 
of misfortune, of great nobility of 
mind. Dorothea had absolutely no 
fault to find with his character or ac- 


1 Dichter und Frauen, Vortriige und Abhand- 
Berlin, 1896. 


lungen von Ludvig Geiger. 
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tions; but he had one unpardonable de- 


fect, he was not the man of her 
dreams. 

In 1797 she made the acquaintance 
of Frederic Schlegel, and decided, like 
lightning, that this was the ideal man 
whom she had been sent into the world 
to love and serve. It is hard to under- 
stand what irresistible attraction, the 
author of “Lucinde,” (a licentious and 
singularly dull romance), could have 
had for a distinguished and delicate- 
minded woman. Frederic Schlegel 
was undoubtedly a man of talent and 
of great acquirements; but he had a 
priggish, disingenuous, sophistical sort 
of mind; a very cold heart, a jealous 
and acute vanity, and singular notions 
about honor. He had not the slightest 
seruple about accepting the subsidies of 
the forsaken husband, who continued 
to provide for the maintenance of 
his unfaithful wife, and of the children 
who had been taken from him. Doro- 
thea never wearied of her idol. Her 
make-believe great man exercised the 
strangest fascination over her, and the 
scales never fell from her eyes. Ten 
years after their union she wrote to 
him, “Your eyes are like the stars: 
messengers of the sun; his witnesses 
and the surety for his esteem. How 
sad is my pilgrimage when those eyes 
illumine it not!’ 

Being a sensitive creature, she _re- 
proached herself with having dealt her 
husband an incurable wound by her 
abandonment; and after she had be- 
come a fervent Catholic, the fact of 
having given herself to the man of her 
dreams before marrying him occa- 
sioned her a certain confusion. But 
she never repented of having obeyed 
the impulse of her heart. She had 
simply executed a divine decree. She 
too, wrote a novel, “Florentin,” which 
is a glorification of the perfect love. 
“O celestial transports! O gift of the 
gods which makes the felicity of man!” 
etc., ete. It would have been a mis- 
take indeed to talk to her of the eman- 
cipation of women. Little cared she 
for the lack of civil and _ political 
rights; for scientific instruction or 
university diplomas, or the privilege 
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of getting her own living! She laid it 
down as a principle that a woman 
should have no ideas save those of the 
man she loves; no business except that 
of admiring his genius; no life but a 
reflected one; no bliss but the beatitude 
of the flower expanding in the  sun- 
“Thy desire shall be to thy 


” 


shine. 
husband and he shall rule over thee. 
She regarded this behest of the eter- 
nal, less as a maxim of morals, than 
as an affectionate counsel, and expres- 
sion of the natural law. “The unrea- 
sonable domination of man may renaer 
the woman unhappy, but without that 
domination she is irretrievably lost; in 
fact she is nothing at all.” If one of 
the speakers at the woman’s rights 
congress in Berlin had given utterance, 
from the tribune to the theories of 
Dorothea Schlegel, the audience would 
unanimously have hissed her, and 
spued her out of its mouth. 

Less fortunate than Dorothea, Mme. 
Jeanne Motherby was always seeking 
and never found. She remained quite 
unknown until the day when she pub- 
lished the letters which had been ad- 


dressed to her by two celebrated 
writers, William von Humboldt and 
Maurice Arndt. Born in 1783, in the 


province of Prussia, Jeanne Charlotte 
Thielheim was a mechanic’s daughter 
who had the remarkable good fortune 
to marry, in 1806, a very popular phy- 


sician, an Englishman by birth, Dr. 
William Motherby. Her house soon 


became a social centre at Kénigsberg, 


and if gratified vanity, the honor of 
holding a salon, and the delights of dis- 


play, could have sufficed for the con 
tentment of a romantic soul, the lot of 
Jeanne Motherby would have been 
blessed indeed. Moreover her husband 
was a practitioner of great meritand an 
accomplished manof the world. He was 
literary. He had studied philosophy in 
the school of Kant whom he called his 
“unforgettable master.” But the dis- 
ciple of Kant had paid no special atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the “blue 
flower,” and that was his mistake. 
Jeanne Motherby was of an ardent 
and vivacious turn. “Love and fan- 


tasy”—naught else—such was the life 
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of Furina!” was said of her by Maurice 
Arndt, to whom she owed her pet- 
name. Unhappily she was not very 
well-favored. Small and plump, she 
had no charm of expression, and her 
rather large mouth was not of the sort 
that invites kisses. When the bour- 
geois romanticist is ugly, there is an 
exchange of parts. It is no longer the 
hunter who pursues the hare, but the 
hare the hunter; and occasionally the 
hunter escapes. 
When Jeanne first 
her Englishman, she conceived an ar- 
dent passion for William von Hum- 
boldt, who was of all human beings, 
the most frigid. She thought she rec- 
ognized in him the man of destiny 
with whom she was to gather the blue 
She never perceived that this 


began to tire of 


flower. 
eminent person, a great thinker, great 
philologist, great diplomatist, had also 
an immense veneration for himself, 
and that hence he was not easily cap- 
tured. It did not displease him to be 
adored, or to assume the part of spirit- 
ual director. He freely allowed him- 
self to be courted by women and ac- 
cepted with grace their advances and 
their devotion; but he never in his life, 
let himself go; and they had no return 
to expect from him, but a majestic 
compassion or an icy coquetry. 
Romanticism authorized familiarities, 
and a “thee and thou” footing of in- 
timacy. Humboldt said thou to Jeanne, 
but nothing came of it. He confessed 


that fireside happiness did not suffice 
to fill his life; and that, attached as he 
was to Mme. Humboldt, who made 


him happy in the vulgar and bourgeois 
sense of the term, he did not disdain 
intellectual intercourse and the refine- 
ments of feeling. But he was very 
exacting. He expounded to her, 
learnedly, the thesis, that in true love, 
according to all the rules of art and 
the requirements of eternal law, the 
man has all the rights, and the woman 
all the duties; that she must annul her- 
self, surrender all independence. Was 
it not enough for her, that man should 
deign to consider her a part of himself, 
and permit her to tive in and for him? 


This profession of faith was in no 
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way inconsistent with the principles of 
romanticism; but the women did not 
like to have their submission assumed, 
imposed, demanded as a right. They 
were quite willing to serve, but they 
expected to be treated as queens, in 
their voluntary abasement. The arro- 
gance of Humboldt displeased Jeanne 
Motherby, and she resumed her search. 

The poet-publicist, Maurice Arndt, 
was one of those Germans who unite 
cunning to candor, and trade, as some 
one has said, upon their own good na- 
ture. Though not much inclined to 
romanticism he learned the tune of it, 
for the sake of recommending himself 
to Jeanne Motherby whom he called 
his “buntes Viglein.” He _ thee’d-and- 
thou’d her from the first; Humboldt 
had taken a little time about it. Arndt 
Was a widower, proposing to marry 
again; and I cannot help thinking that 
he was well on his guard, like a sensi- 
ble fellow, and that even while he 
talked to Furina of “flames” and “ce- 
lestial dreams,” and  “paradisaical 
joys” he was taking very good care not 
to hamper himself with an_ incon- 
venient burden. One day when she 
had been telling him what she would 
do if she were free, he made haste to 
respond that dreams were far better 
than realities, and once again Furina 
resumed her quest. 

The ideal man, whom she had almost 
despaired of ever finding in this vale 
of tears, presented himself in 1818, 
under the guise of a youth ten years 
younger than herself, and, curiously 
enough, another physician. She ended 
where she had begun. After long ne- 
gotiations she obtained a divorce and 
married again. Distinguished in his 
profession, an able surgeon and a pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, 
Frédéric Diffenbach offered his wife a 
brilliant career, but wes by no means 
concerned to make her happy. She 
experienced all the torments of jeal- 
ousy until the day when a second di- 
vorce, granted in 1833, gave her back 
her liberty. She lived on in Berlin, 


sorrounded by very young people, to 
whom she essayed, perhaps, to teach 
When she 


the music she had loved. 


died in 1842 Diffenbach wrote to a 
friend, “So the poor woman is gone!” 
He may well have pitied, but I do not 
think he wept for her. 

It was in 1893 that M. Henri Meisner 
published at Leipsic the correspond- 
ence of William von Humboldt and 
Maurice Arndt with Jeanne Motherby; 
and the same year there appeared at 
Berlin the “Correspondence ofa German 
Prince, with a young Artist;’ another 
curious souvenir of the romantic pe- 
riod. The prince in question was the 
Duke Augustus melius of Saxe-Gotha 
who had been a good little sovereign 
devoted to the government of his little 
states, a patron of the arts and sci- 
ences and a fervent admirer of Napo- 
leon I. whom he fersook indeed when 
the emperor’s star paled, but unwill- 
ingly and without change of heart. 
This excellent prince had -his fads. 
Though he had never been ill in his 
life, he received foreign envoys in bed. 
He never mounted a horse, nor joined 
a hunting party, without previously 
giving orders, that not a shot should be 
fired. He had a yet more comical ec- 
centricity. He regretted not having 
been a woman. He blushed to belong 
to a sex, compounded, as he said, of 
“poison, filth and folly.” He loved to 
write. He used to begin novels which 
he never finished. The only one he 
ever completed was entitled “Kylle- 
nion; or, A Yearin Aready.” Very bril- 
liant in conversation, he held his own 
upon one occasion even against Mme. 
de Stiiel. He had a keen, cutting. 
caustic kind of intelligence. It was a 
dangerous honor to be asked to dine 
with him. One never knew which of 
his guests he would select for a butt. 

Jean Paul had said of him: “If he 
had a heart, he would be one of the 
greatest of poets.” Whether he had a 
heart on no, he desired to taste the 
pleasure of romantic love. Possibly he 
had already had too much of the un- 
romantic. Chance led to Gotha, a 
young lady artist, Thérésa von Winkel, 
who played the harp beautifully, and 
had some talent for painting; having 
made copies in the museums, especially 
of Dresden and Paris. She also wrote 
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verses. was not beautiful; she 
had looked, from her earliest youth 
“like a plain old maid;”’ but Augustus 
Zmilius admired her infinitely. It was 
a case of the most blameless and Pla- 
tonic romanticism. The duke invited 
Thérésa to correspond with him, in- 
sisting that she should be quite at her 
ease with him as a friend rather than 
a reigning prince, and give him no title 
save that of her “dear Amilius.” He, 
on his part, addressed her as his “rav- 
ishing and adorable Amilia.” She was 
his spiritual sister. One day she sent 
him a lock of her hair, and he replied, 
as follows: “I cannot as yet accustom 
myself to the thought that I actually 
possess this visible sign of your gra- 
cious remembrance. This curl, price- 
less, matchless treasure though it be, 
seems to me like the shadow of a 
dream; and I touch with a tremulous 
hand, the silky brown threads, which 
have warmed, adorned, overshadowed 
with their fluttering grace the brow of 
the adopted sister whom I adore. The 
kisses which I bestow upon this jewel, 
are so infinitely light, that the most 
sensitive mimosa would not feel them; 
nor could the airiest of sylphs imprint 
sweeter.” These kisses must have 
been as nearly as possible, immaterial, 
and Maurice Arndt, poet though he 
were, was a clumsy glutton by com- 


She 


parison with this’ refined = royal 
gourmet. 
The correspondence was continued 


for six years, from 1806 to 1811. Some- 
times the writers discussed questions 
of art—painting, music, the great Na- 
poleon. Oftener they analyzed and 
coufessed themselves; angled for their 
own emotions, and then served them 
They lauded the sweets of spirit- 


up. 
ual marriage: and the close com- 
munion of two sensitive souls, that 
have no secrets from one another. Un- 


fortunately sylphs are ethereal beings, 


but whimsical. It must have cost the 


prince a certain effort to adapt him- 
self to the upper air. He had his 
hours of lassitude when his wings 


drooped, and he fell back heavily upon 
himself, averring that mystics and 


mysticism were alike odious to him, 
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and that he detested Zacharias Wer- 
ner and Chateaubriand alike. “I care 
little for Greek chimeras,” he once 
wrote, “but I don’t like seven-headed 
apocalyptic beasts any better. I am a 
man, and relish only what is human.” 
He tired, accordingly, of skimming the 
blue, with a spiritual sister who had 
no feminine charm; and after having 
replaced adoration by raillery, and 
then for a time, by sarcasm, he broke 
off entirely and ceased to write. 

The blow was, no doubt, a hard one 
for Thérésa von Winkel, but she seems 
to have accepted her fall with a certain 
dignity. She remained faithful to her 
principles, and to the creed which she 
had once formulized thus: “I believe 
that we have within us a divine spark, 
which, if perpetually cherished, and 
kept pure of earthly alloy, will one day 
be reunited to all in this vast universe 
which has an affinity with it. This 
sacred flame is but a ray of the eter- 
nal light, whereby the world is to be 
transfigured before the throne of the 
sun of suns.” She had noble senti- 
ments, but, like all her kind, she doted 
upon rigmarole, and a strained and 
precise style. She kept on painting 
and playing the harp, making melan- 
choly reflections at times, no doubt, on 


the inconstancy of sylphs, and_ the 
ingratitude of reigning princes. 
Trouble did not shorten her life, for 


at the age of eighty- 
the 


she died in 1867, 
three. She was always exactly 
same, never suspecting that the 
and manners, the head-tossing and 
turns of speech, which had once been 
admired, had now become strange and 
a little ridiculous; that she was divert- 
ing the gallery; that the world had 
changed, and that we ought to re 
nounce the world before the world re- 
nounces wus. 

A far more interesting figure is that 
of the unfortunate Charlotte Stieglitz, 
the victim of an innocent but fatal 
error, for which she paid with her life. 
Her suicide, which created a great sen- 


dress 


sation at Berlin, was admired by all 
the remaining romanticists in Ger- 
many as a sublime action. She was 


beautiful and graceful: she had a pure, 
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upright heart, an affectionate tempera- 
ment, perfect intentions and that nat- 
ural piety which revels in self-renunci- 
ation; but she, too, with her exalted 
imagination, mistook dreams for reali- 


ties. Why need Charlotte Willhoft 
ever have met Heinrich Stieglitz? 


The block appeared to her so fine, that, 
like the sculptor in the fable, she 
wanted to make a god out of it. It 
was only fit for a basin. 

Heinrich Stieglitz had studied phi- 
lology at Géttingen and Leipsic, ana 
unluckily he fancied himself a poet. 
Charlotte married him in 1828 and they 
went to live in Berlin. Their means 
were narrow. Stieglitz was employed 
in the Library, and gave private les- 
sons, but without the aid of rich rela- 
tives they would have been in want. 
But all things are possible to those who 
believe. Charlotte believed that her 
husband was a man of great endow- 
ments and a brilliant future. AS a 
matter of fact, he was not only hope- 
lessly mediocre, but he had no health. 
Weak, valetudinarian, tormented by his 
nerves and his blue devils, he put the 
patience of all who came near him to 
the most cruel proof. He was forever 
howling about the burden of life. He 
fancied himself surrounded by hostile 
forces which hampered his mind and 
thwarted his ambition. This frigid 
rhymester sang of the Orient without 
ever having seen it, or even studied its 
literature. His satires were absolutely 
flat; his love-poems had nothing per- 
sonal or tender about them. He was 
impotent alike in body and in mind. 

His wife persisted in believing and in 
hoping. She said: “He is a _ genius 
who has not yet discovered his own 
scope. I will help him to find him- 
self.” She read diligently; she tried to 
find subjects for him. She encouraged, 
consoled, advised, stimulated him. 
She undertook to fight his hypochon- 
dria, and deliver him from his devils, 
by rendering his life easy and com- 
fortable. She had that woman’s smile, 
which is able to conquer hearts and 
positive 
But there are some miracles, 
That in- 


transform things and works 
miracles. 
which are never wrought. 
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eurable mediocrity of the partner of 
her life resisted all her treatment, de- 
fied all her regimen. That slender, 
sapless tree could bear none but hectic 
flowers, and pale and tasteless fruit. 
How could Charlotte ever have fancied 
that she would one day be gathering 
oranges from a diseased pear-tree, 
whose very pears were barely eatable? 

When at last she lost the sole iliu- 
sion which had given value to her life, 
she began to pity and to prey upon her- 
self, and she resolved to end her 
troubles by one desperate stroke. A 
letter addressed by Veit to an uncle of 
Heinrich Stieglitz, and published by 
M. Geiger informs us exactly what 
took place on the evening of the 29th 
of December, 1834. Charlotte sent 
her husband to one of Rieses’ concerts 
and excused herself from accompany- 


ing him on the ground of not feeling 
well. As soon as he was gone _ she 


wrote a note which she left upon his 
She then lay down upon her 
bed and stabbed herself with a dagger 
which she had the strength to pull out 
and lay beside her. The servant to 
whom she had just before given orders 
about preparing Herr Stieglitz’ supper 
heard the sound of the death-rattle and 
gave the alarm. Her door was forced, 
but she had ceased to breathe. 

The prevailing opinion, which M. 
Geiger appears to share, was that she 
destroyed herself with the idea that a 
sudden and violent emotional shock 
might be the means of awakening the 
sluggish soul of her hypochondrical 
poet, and endowing him with talent. 
M. de Treitschke criticises this tradi- 
tional explanation and thinks she 
killed herself because she had discoy- 
ered her grand mistake and could en- 
dure her life no longer. It seems evi- 
dent that she had long had _ doubts, 
anxieties and cruel perplexities. On 
the 20th of December, 1828, she had 
written to her patient: “It is hard, 
very hard, to be obliged to own that 
the man whose happiness one prefers 
to everything else, is his own worst 
enemy. Alas for you and for me, if 
you suppose yourself a poet, yet have 
no pleasure in your ealling. 


desk. 


There is 
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no creation without joy.” Veit’s letter 
already quoted goes on to say: “The 
perpetual and sterile agitations of 
Stieglitz had become intolerable to his 
wife who loved peace and harmony. It 
was terrible to her to see the compan- 
ion of her own high soul, absorbed in 
mean and puerile preoccupations, and 
unable to soar with her into thosé se- 
rene regions whence we can look down 
upon life and its miseries. There were 
moments when the sadness of her re- 
flections consumed and undermined 
her health. “What more could she ex- 
pect of Heaven?’ demands Veit. “She 
had had enough of life. But one does 
not succumb so easily to the sickness 
of the soul, and nature sends death 
only to those who ask for it. She did 
but help herself.” 

After all, the two theories are not in- 
consistent. When Charlotte Stieglitz 
realized that her god was only a pitiful 
idol, unworthy of her care and homage 
she was seized with disgust and re- 


solved to die. But in nerving herself 
to strike the deadly blow, she may 


well have said to herself: “Who 
knows but the feeble and flaccid crea- 
ture, may be so stricken by the grief of 
losing me that he will be transformed 
by the blow?” If she cherished any 
such hope, it was the last of her illu- 
sions. Stieglitz bore his affliction most 
philosophically. He was charmed with 
the sensation which the event created. 
His vanity was flattered, but his talent 
sustained no increase. He had exactly 
as little the next day as the day before. 
Charlotte had _ sacrificed herself in 
rain. Self-immolation for the beloved 
object is glorious, but one must not 
love Heinrich Stieglitz. 

We read in the report of Mile. Schir- 
macher, that during the Chicago Ex- 
position, the members of the Woman’s 
Rights Congress assembled in one of 
the halls of debate for a religious ser- 
vice; that the liturgy was read by a 
pretty and distinguished young miss, 
who was a Unitarian minister, and 
that the sermon was delivered by a 
colleague of the Methodist persuasion. 
“Behind the officiating clergywomen, 
were seated eighteen regularly  or- 
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dained female pastors. We hear much 
that is good in America,” adds Mile. 
Schirmacher, “of these women, who in 
their character of ministers of the di- 
vine Word, go down into the depths of 
society to carry consolation.” These 
female pastors strike one as a little 
odd, not to say fantastic; but our first 
astonishment over, it is but just to ad- 
mit that they are making a better use 
of life than those priestesses of genius 
and ideal love, whose M. 
Geiger has reviewed; and that it is bet- 
ter to succor real woes than 
imaginary ones. 

If Mesdames Morgenstein and Cauer 
had invited the Berlin Congress to pro- 
nounce formal judgment on these Ger- 
man women of the olden time, so unlike 
their compatriots of to-day, their 
unanimous vote would probably have 
declared Dorothea Schlegel an erring 


histories 


to create 


sister, Jeanne Motherby a _  crack- 
brained enthusiast, Thérésa von Win- 
kel a ridiculous crank and Charlotte 


a tragic fool. They would have resolved 
that a self-respecting woman ought to 
remain mistress of her own heart, and 
not dispose of it in a hurry: and that 


in the interest of man himself, she 
ought to compel him to reckon with 


her, give him only what he deserves, 

and prove to him that she can, if vec 

essary, do without him. 

Translated for THe LivinG AGE from 
of G, Valbert. 


the French 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE PLAGUE 
The serious outbreak of plague which 
has recently taken place at Bombay, 
and which is assuming such alarming 
dimensions, has again called attention 
to a form of disease which in former 
times was one of the most 
scourges of the human race. 
The name of “plague,” 


gtievous 


or “pesti- 


lence,” was given to any sudden, mys- 
terious, and fatal epidemic. Many 


such severe visitations are historically 
on record of which the nature is still 
more or less uncertain. Such are the 
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plagues of Egypt; that which visited 
the Jews in the wilderness; the plague 
of gina, and that in the Grecian 
camp at the siege of Troy; the plague 
in Canaan; the plagues which occurred 
at Rome in 738 B.C., 461 B.C., 451 B.C., 
and 433 B.C.; the plague of Athens in 
430 B.C. recorded by Thucydides; and 
those at Rome in 363 B.C., 295 B.C.. and 
175 B.C. 

The first undoubted historical allu- 
sion to true plague was made by Ru- 
fus the physician, who is supposed to 
have lived in the reign of Trajan (A.D. 
98-117). He states that  pestilential 
glandular swellings are mentioned by 
the contemporaries of Dionysius, who 
lived at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B.C., or at an earlier date, and 
adverts to the disease as described by 
Diosecorides and Poseidonius in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, and 
which existed in Libya (Egypt) at their 
time. 

In the sixth century A.D. the plague 
ealled the plague of Justinian, from its 
having occurred in his reign (A.D. 565- 
74), spread over the whole Roman Em- 
pire. Originating, as supposed, in 
Egypt in the year 542 A.D., it extended 
in an easterly direction to Syria, and in 
a westerly to Constantinople, where a 
thousand persons died daily. The dis- 
ease then overran the whole of Europe, 
spreading devastation wherever it ap- 
peared, and receiving the name of 
“pestis inguinaria” or “glandularia,” 
which it retained until the seventeenth 
century. 

Severe pests occurred .frequently in 
the Middle Ages, some of which were 
undoubtedly examples of true plague. 
Since, however, the description of the 
disease is in most cases limited to an 
announcement of the date of its ap- 
pearance and the number of victims, 
while such epidemics as those of 
typhus, small-pox, ete., were looked 
upon as outbreaks of plague, the true 
nature of the disease is usually uncer- 
tain. It is only from the fact that in 
some cases it was called by its specific 
name that the occurrence of true 
plague can be at times determined. 

In 1347 A.D. the disastrous pestilence 


known as “Black Death” (probably on 
account of the dark marks present 
upon the surface of the body) appeared 
in Europe. Supposed to have  origi- 
nated in Cathay (China) or Tartary, 
and to have spread thence into the 
Crimea, it was imported from that 
place into Constantinople. The dis- 
ease then invaded the whole of Europe; 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, 
England, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were overrun by it, while in all 
Europe Hecker believes twenty-five 
million persons, or one-fourth of the 
whole population of our division of the 
globe, to have perished. 

This outbreak of plague is said to 
have caused the death of almost half 
the population of England, its effects 
in France being as disastrous as those 
in our country. Its immediate effect 
seems to have been to double the wages 
of labor, or to raise the amount paid 
even more than this. The rates paid 
for work were those of panic, being at 
a height unparalleled in previous or 
subsequent years. The increase was 
undoubtedly due to a_ scarcity of 
hands, specially of competent ones, and 
continued during the next twenty 
years. Whilst the annual income of a 
first-class agricultural laborer, com- 
bined with the money earned by his 
wife and child, was estimated to be 
2/. Ts. 10d. before the plague, it was cal- 
culated that after the epidemic it rose 
to as much as 31. 15s. 

The plague occurred frequently dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in different parts of Europe. It 
appeared in London in 1400, 1406, and 
1428 A.D., and though probably  en- 
demic in England during the fifteenth 
century, is specially mentioned as hav- 
ing occurred in this country in 1472 
A.D., and the sueceeding years, whilst 
London was severely attacked in 1499 
1500 A.D. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the plague is said to have been 
most destructive in China, which it al- 
most depopulated. It occurred in Lon- 
lon in 1537-39, 1547-48, 1563-64, 1592, 
1599 A.D. 

In 1608 A.D. there was a severe epi- 
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demic of plague in Egypt, where one 
million persons are said to have died 
from the disease, and though the 
plague had now begun to decrease in 
Europe, the Continent was visited by 
many severe epidemics during the sev- 


enteenth century. London suffered 
again in 1609, 1625, 1636, and 1647, 


A.D., after which year, although spo- 
radic cases still occurred inthecountry, 
England was almost free until 1664 A.D. 

In 1656 A.D. the plague again ap- 
peared in Europe in its most aggra- 
vated form. After being very destruc- 
tive in Naples, where three hundred 
thousand deaths are said to have oc- 
curred in five months, it spread to the 
rest of Italy, and invaded the other 
countries of Europe. So fatal and ma- 
lignant was the disease that many 
places were almost depopulated by it. 

Thus while fourteen thousand per- 
sons died at Rome, Geneva lost sixty 
thousand, Amsterdam fifty thousand, 
and London seventy thousand lives. 
This, “the Great Plague of London,” 
began in that city in 1664, and became 
more virulent during the spring and 
summer of 1665, the number of deaths 
gradually increasing until September, 
during which month more than thirty 


thousand deaths occurred. It then 
abated, although in 1666 nearly two 
thousand (1998) deaths were due_ to 
this cause. 

The total number of deaths from 


plague in London during 1665-66 was 
seventy thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-four, the total population of the 
city being four hundred and sixty 
thousand, of whom two-thirds are sup- 
posed to have fled from the place in 
order to avoid the disease. 

The public measures taken by the 
magistrates for the general safety of 
the people, whilst the plague existed, 


were of no avail. The shutting up of 


any house in which the plague hap- 
pened to exist, and the consequent 
closure of buildings in which the 


healthy and suffering were associated, 
the immediate burial of those who had 
died, in one common grave, termed the 
pest pit, the appointment of watchmen 
to prevent any one from leaving an in- 
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fected house, the marking of every 
house stricken by plague with a red 
cross in the middle of the door, with 
the words ‘“‘Lord have mercy upon us” 
printed above it—all this must, if pos- 
sible, have increased the consternation 
of a people amongst whom, again, the 
deaths were so terrible and frequent. 
Effectual as the closure of the infected 
houses may have been in preventing 
the spread of the disease (and it was 
only partly so, owing to many escap- 
ing by stratagem or force, and thus 
carrying the infection elsewhere) it un- 
doubtedly caused great distress. Thus 
Daniel Defoe, when speaking of the 
infected households, says:— 


The misery of those families is not to be 
expressed; and it was generally in such 
houses that we heard the most dismal 
shrieks and outcries of the poor people 
terrified, and even frightened to death, by 
the sight of the condition of their dearest 
relations, and by the terror of being im- 
prisoned as they were. 

I remember, and, while I am 
this story, I think I hear the very sound of 
it; a certain lady had an only daughter, a 
young maiden about nineteen years old. 

. The young woman, her mother, and 
the maid had been abroad, . but about 
two hours after they came home the young 
lady complained she was not well, 
and about a quarter of an hour later had 
a violent pain in the head. Her mother 
resolved to put her to bed, and upon doing 
so discovered the fatal tokens of the 
disease. Her mother, not able to contain 
herself, screeched out in such a frightful 
manner that it was enough to place horror 
upon the stoutest heart In the world. 
Nor was it one scream, or one cry, 
but ran all over the house, up the 
stairs and down the stairs, like one dis- 
tracted, and continued screeching 
and crying out for several hours, . . . and 
as I was told, never came thoroughly to 
herself again. As to the young maiden, 
she died in less than two hours. The 
mother, I think, never recovered, but died 
in two or three weeks after. 


writing 


she 


follow, 


distress 


Many other stories recording 
similar examples of and 
misery which existed in London at this 


the 


time. 
The plague then spread over the rest 
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of England, and did not disappear un- 
til 1679, since when no case of the dis- 
ease has occurred in this country. 

During the remainder of the century 
there were occasional outbreaks of 
plague in some parts of Europe (Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland and 
Turkey), but the area of plague in Eu- 
rope was now becoming narrower; and 
whilst the British Isles, the north of 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, have been totally free 
from the disease since this period, the 
south of France has suffered from but 
one epidemic (1720), the western limit 
of plague now occupying a more east- 
erly position. 

In the eighteenth century occasional 
outbreaks of plague occurred in Eu- 
rope, being confined with few excep- 
tions to the eastern portion of the 
Continent. During the year 1720 the 
plague appeared in the south of 
France, having been apparently intro- 
duced into Marseilles by a vessel ar- 
riving from Syria, in which country the 
disease then existed. Cases of plague 
had also occurred in the ship. Since 
that epidemic France has been free 
from the disease. 

During the eighteenth century plague 
was still retreating in an easterly di- 
rection from the soil of Europe. 

The same easterly recession of the 
plague has continued during the nine- 
teenth century, and no considerable 
epidemics have occurred in Europe ex- 
cept at its eastern part, while Turkey, 
southern Russia, Turkey in Asia, the 
north coast of Africa, from Egypt to 
Tangiers, the west coast of Arabia and 
parts of Asia, especially China, have 
been visited by the plague. 

In China the plague raged from 
Singapore to Shanghai and Hong Kong 
from 1892 to 1896, whence it is sup- 
posed to have been carried in bales of 
cotton to Bombay, where the present 
outbreak is assuming such grave pro- 
portions. 

It is a curious fact that plague has 
very rarely occurred within the Tropic 
of Cancer, the exceptions being when 
it appeared upon the western coast of 
Arabia as far south as 19° latitude, in 


India upon the island of Cutch, in Raj- 
putana, and certain parts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and in southern 
China. It has never occurred in the 
Southern Hemisphere or the New 
World, or reached any point south of 
19° lat. N. . 

The geological character of the soil 
has no influence upon the occurrence 
of plague. It may appear upon a dry 
soil, one which is saturated with moist- 
ure, or upon ground which is frozen 
and covered by snow. Nor has the 
elevation of the ground apparently 
much to do with the outbreak of the 
disease, as it has been found in valleys 
situated but little above the sea level, 
and also at an altitude of five thou- 
sand, seven thousand, or even ten 
thousand feet. 

But there is no doubt that the cli- 
mate and season of the year have a 
special influence upon the onset of the 
plague. Thus in Egypt the disease 
was almost invariably most severe 
during the spring (February to June), 
at Aleppo during the summer (July, 
August), at Smyrna and Trebizond in 
the spring and summer (February to 
August), in Turkey in Europe in the 
summer (June to October), etc. These 
and other similar facts, and the rarity 
of its occurrence within the tropic of 
Cancer (lat. 23° 30’), indicate that a 
moderate amount of heat (60° to 85° 
Fahr.) is favorable to its occurrence, 
while a very high or low temperature 
usually prevents its appearance. 

At the same time it may prevail dur- 
ing the severest cold of winter, as on the 
Volga (1878-79), and in Moscow (1771); 
as also in extreme heat. as in Smyrna 
(1735), Malta (1812), and India (Kumaon, 
1850). Unecleanliness is the principal 
predisposing cause of the disease, being 
associated as it is but too frequently 
with poverty and unsuitable or insuffi- 
cient food. From its prevalence among 
the poorer part of the population the 
Great Plague of London in 1665 was 
termed the Poor’s Plague. It would 
seem that dirt and decaying animal 
matter, although they cannot originate 
the germs, supply whatever is necessary 
for the development of the poisonous 

















element to which plague is due. The 
disease is rare among the better classes 
of society, and its gradual disappear- 
ance from Europe is in all probability 
mainly due to increase of cleanliness, 
anu the improved habits which result 
from attention to public and private 
hygiene. 

It is certain that plague is a con- 
tagious disease, and infection may be 
conveyed by clothes, merchandise, etc., 
to other parts, and also spread from the 
existence of the poisonous material in 
houses where cases of plague have al- 
ready occurred. It is supposed that it 
may even be conveyed by such small 
insects as flies and ants. 

Animals also suffer from a _ fatal 
disease when plague exists, especially 
the rat, jackal, pig, and snake. It is 
curious that only flesh-eating animals 
are affected, the reason probably being 
that they have eaten the flesh of some 
person who has died of the plague. 
Again, the snake may become infected 
from eating a diseased rat; in the same 
way the jackal, dog, and pig may suffer, 
while herbivorous animals, such as the 
horse, cow, and donkey entirely escape. 
The cat seems also rarely to suffer, per- 
haps because it instinctively avoids 
eating flesh which is diseased, or possi- 
bly from its natural cleanliness, 

The plague which occurred at Eyam 
in Derbyshire in 1665 is supposed to 
have been conveyed to a tailor in that 
village from London, where the plague 
was then raging, through the medium 
of materials relating to his trade. 

Dr. Meade states that the servant who 
opened the box containing these mate- 
rials, while drying them at the fire, 
“was seized with plague and died,” one 
person alone of the whole family sur- 
viving. 

The prompt action of the heroic vicar, 
Mr. Mompesson, who arranged that no 
one should leave the village until the 
epidemic was over, prevented the 
disease from spreading elsewhere. All 
clothes, etc., belonging to those attacked 
were burned. 

It is generaliy believed that the earth 
is the habitat of the poisonous bacillus. 
Disturbance of the soil in which the 
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bodies of persons or animals that have 
died of the disease are placed would 
therefore naturally be liable to produce 
the disease. 

Plague, then, has certainly a parasitic 
origin, and the plague bacillus or micro- 
organism has been discovered by a 
Japanese physician, Dr. Kitasato. 

The plague which appeared in Bom 
bay in July, 1896, is now assuming grave 
proportions. The natives, it is said, 
formed large processions of a religious 
character in order to propitiate the God- 
dess of the Plague. But as invocations 
have not caused the pestilence to cease 
or even to diminish, they are now in a 
state of panic, and are leaving Bombay 
in great numbers, it is to be feared, and 
should the disease gain a footing among 
the famine-stricken people in some 
parts of India, the most dire results 
may ensue. The plague has already 
reached Kurrachee. 

Quarantine undoubtedly prevents the 
importation of plague by arresting com- 
munication with the country where it 
exists, and the lazaretto has stopped the 
extension of the disease on many occa 
sions in India, as at Pali and elsewhere. 
Quarantine, however, has more recently 
given way to the modern system of 
medically inspecting the vessels which 
reach our harbors from infected places, 
The isolation of any cases of plague 
which are found in these vessels and 
disinfection of the ship are invaluable 
as preventive measures. The rapid 
communication which now exists be. 
tween India and Europe must greatly 
facilitate the importation of the plague 
germs into this continent, the more so 
as there is good reason to suppose that 
they might be carried by clothes and 
articles of merchandise from infected 
places such as Bombay and Kurrachee. 

As regards the measures which should 
be taken when the epidemic appears, 
isolation of the affected person by 
closure of the house in which he lives, or 
if this is impossible by placing every 
suspected case in a special and isolated 
hospital, is of primary importance. The 
efficacy of this measure naturally de- 
pends upen the promptness of its 
adoption, the recognition of the first 
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cases and their segregation being most 
essential. 

The houses in the affected districts 
should be visited and kept under medi- 
cal supervision in order that no case 
of plague may escape notice; whilst 
every house in which the disease has 
occurred should be disinfected, and left 
uninhabited for a time. As regards the 
sanitary precautions which should be 
taken in connection with the actual con- 
dition of the houses, those which are 
usually taken when contagious disease 
exists should be carried out, namely, 
the pulling down of any which 
are insanitary, and the require- 
ment of good ventilation, water, and 
drainage in every house which re- 
mains. In the Bombay Presidency the 
persons leaving Bombay, Kurrachee, 
and Poona, where plague now exists, 
undergo medical inspection, and when 
travelling or alighting at the larger sta- 
tions are at once removed for treatment 
if the least suspicion exists that they 
are suffering from plague. Since the 
pilgrims who visit Mecca and other 
places would be able to convey the 
plague to Arabia and elsewhere, Bom- 
bay and Kurrachee will cease for the 
present to be points of departure for 
them, a restriction which may well be 
extended to other ports upon the same 
coast. Only four pure Europeans have 
as yet died from the plague in Bombay. 
but it is stated that more than two 
thousand natives have fallen victims to 
this terrible disease, which is usually 
fatal within three days from the com- 
mencement of the attack. 

Science has within recent years taught 
us the nature of the plague; we know 
with what we have to contend, and this 
is of great importance. The plague 
spreads among those who are badly fed, 
and live in conditions of uncleanliness 
and squalor. England has probably 
fewer of this class of people than any 
other country, and the state of its com- 
munity is therefore unfavorable to the 
existence of the disease. Our means of 
defence again are admirable, our Public 
Health Department being most efficient 
and well organized. We ourselves need 
therefore have little fear of the 


disease; but the state of our fellow- 
subjects in India, a vast number of 
whom are at this time upon the verge 
of famine, must naturally cause us 
great anxiety, and the more so since 
medical treatment appears to have 
little, if any, influence upon the progress 
of the disease. This anxiety is the 
greater inasmuch as about one half of 
the people attacked by the plague die in 
spite of any known form of treatment, 
the best nursing, the freest ventilation, 
and the purest air. 
MONTAGU LUBBOCK. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
A NORTHERN PASTORAL. 

There is no prettier or better-Kept 
“house-place” in the two Langdales 
than that at Birchthwaite Farm, whose 
present owner, John Hollings, lost his 
wife some four years ago; her place at 
the head of his household having since 
then been occupied by the elder of his 
two daughters, Mary, whose qualities 
as a housewife are famed throughout 
the dale. 

The September sun, streaming in 
through the window, illuminated a won- 


derfully attractive picture. On the 


right loomed the great, open nreplace 
barred by a shining steel crane, from 
which hung a kettle, singing pleasantly 
over the clear fire. Opposite it stood the 
tall clock made at Penrith over a hun- 
dred years ago for Mary’s great grand- 
parents, whose names are engraved on 
its brazen face, and ranged along the 
walls, filling every vacant space with 
their high backs, were rush-bottomed 
chairs, most of them coeval with their 
present owner, and like him, showing 
few traces of their actual age. Under 
the window was a long oak table with a 
foot rail to keep the feet off the cold 
flags, and opposite it, against the further 
wall, a comfortable settle, while beside 
the hearth the farmer’s tall armchair 
Was conspicuous, and near it a round 
table on three legs, from which the tea- 
things had just been cleared. Near the 
fire, her face and hair aglow in the sun- 
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light, sat Mary in her low rocking chair, 
spinning busily. No one could call her 
beautiful, her face is too thin and her 
cheekbones too high; but as she sits at 
her wheel in her dark dress and brightly 
striped apron of her own weaving, the 
sunshine lighting up her masses of soft 
hair and glancing off the well-shaped 
hands which hold the flax; he would 
be hard to please who could not find 
much to admire and like in a face and 
figure whose every line and movement 
denote strength of character, and a sen- 
sitiveness to beauty and power of pro- 
ducing it, not too common among En- 
glish peasants. The dreamy expression 
in the eyes, which contrasted so oddly 
with the determined mouth, and was 
only to be accounted for by the strong 
superstitious element in the characters 
of so many Lancashire folk, both men 
and women, suddenly vanished as a 
shadow fell across the window and a 
step resounded in the porch. Before 
she could stay her humming wheel and 
lay down the flax in her hand, a young 
man with a sheep dog at his heels en- 
tered the house and came up to her. 

“Thou’rt early, Jim. Father’ll not be 
in this hour; thou knaws he is allus 
*way t’ Coniston, Mondays.” 

“Aye, I know, but, Mary, lass, I ’a 
cum to talk wi’ thee and I guessed I 
should find thee at t’ spinning about 
sundown. Here’s a lile pink dog-rose 
for ye. I found it i’ t’ hedge by t’ pool. 
Curious t’ lile thing should be out middle 
o’ September wi’ all t’ bushes red wi’ 
hips!” Standing in front of her as she 
leaned back in her chair and looked at 
him, Jim continued:— 

“Thy father wa’ at me again yester- 
day when thou wast at Sunday School, 
about t’ baptism—You Baptists are right 
down good folk, and no wonder t’ meet- 
ing thinks such a deal o’ thy father; he 
has a gran’ power o’ speech and knaws 
his Bible well. But as I ha’ told him 
times, I wa’ brought up a Quaker 
and all my folks are Quakers, and 
I ha’ no leading to change. Now, thou 
knaws, lass, I ha’ stood a good deal 
from thy father for ah knaw he means 
well, but when he fell to abusing t’ silent 
meeting that were too much. I 
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wouldna’ sit there to hear my folk mis- 
ca’d and just got up and went away on 
t’ Fell. And now thou knaws why I 
didna cum to meet thee after meeting. 
This morning t’ master called me and 
told me, he wonldna’ allow his daughter 
t’ marry sich a heretic, so I might gie 
thee up.” 

“Oh, Jim, he didna mean it!” 

“He did though, and I mean it 
I'll not go agin my conviction for any 
man. So we mum e’en bide, lassie. It 
‘ud break my heart to stay here and not 
have ye, so I ha’ made up my mind to 
leave at Martinmas. Dawson o’ Scale 
Close is wanting a shepherd and I know 
ked How and Crinkle Crags as well as 
t’ Fell yon.” 

Mary’s face had gradually grown pale, 
and now her lips quivered and the tears 
gathered in her eyes. Was she really to 
give him up, this lover of hers? Never 
see him any more, never hear his whis- 
tle to his dog as it ranged on the Fell 
behind the house, never again listen for 
his step coming through the porch to 
bring her gifts or snatch a moment’s 
talk when the day’s work was done? 
And yet how could the parting be pre- 
vented? Her father was most unlikely 
to relent and Mary knew her lover too 
well to expect him, even for her sake, 





too. 


to give up principles he valued so 
highly. 
This perfect comprehension of his 


feelings kept her silent for some mo- 
ments, until the strong passion, which 
really existed behind the habitual quiet- 
ness of both, burst its bonds and letting 
herself go in her grief, Mary sobbed out 
her misery on her lover's shoulder; he 
in his turn forgetting principles and 
anger alike in the exquisite delight of 
for once holding her in his arms. A 
sharp bark from Spring, whose quick 
ears had heard the farmer's cart ap- 
proaching, brought them back to the 
realities of life, and while Mary hurried 
to meet her father. Jim, with one last 
loving word, called his dog to heel and 
disappeared in the direction of the 
earter’s cottage in which he lodged. 
Martinmas saw a new shepherd in- 
stalled at Birchthwaite, while Jim 
Irvine and his few belongings were 
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driven over Wrynose Pass to Scale 
Close, its master being only too pleased 
to get the services of a shepherd reck- 
oned one the best south of Penrith. 
After this change time passed some- 
what gloomily in the Hollings’ house- 
hold. The new shepherd was young, 
and though well recommended by his 
former master, came from down Patter- 
dale way and had to learn the Fells, no 
easy task in late autumn, with its short 
days and frequent mists. Old Hollings, 
impatient at his ignorance, did the 
greater part of the work himself, dis- 
regarding the remonstrances of his 
daughters, until they were justified in 
(the first week of the New Year, by a 
sharp attack of lumbago, which obliged 
him to remain within doors a prisoner 
to his bed. 

On the fourth day of his illness Mary 
came to him announcing with some ex- 
citement, “Father, t? snaw’s cuming.” 

“Nay lass, nay. Hast ever seen snaw 
fall wi’ t’ glass so high an’ thermometer 
ow’er forty? Ah wish it would cum; 
this soft weather fairly beats me; wi’ 
two days hard frost I should ail 
naught.” 

“Thou'll see t’ snaw will be here be- 
fore t’ day is out for aw t’ glass is so 
high. I heard the most inhumanest 
wind last night, and saw Oxenfell all 
white wi’ snaw, and grandmother lying 
out in it on a snaw bed, wi’ icicles as 
long as my arm hanging from t’ top. 
Thou knaws I dream true father.” 

“So thou says, my lass, but till I hear 
thy wind I'll just trust t’ glass.” 

At dinner time the winter sky was 
still clear, the pale sun still shone, and 
the farmer, feeling a little better, rallied 
his daughter good humoredly on her 
superstitious belief in visions. 

“Joseph’s dreams came true and thou 
hast na forgotten, I'll be bound, t’ day 
t’ strange dog worried t’ sheep in t’ 
big intake? I told the t’ morn, I had 
seen t’ old ewe lying on t' ground wi’ 
her throat all torn, and thou saidst 
thysel thou found her sa.” 

“Aye well lass, when I see t’ snaw I'll 
believe thee.” 

“Tt’ll be too late to move t’ sheep then, 
father. Can't t’ shepherd gather them 


off Blake Rigg before tt wind 
cums?” 

“Nay, Mary, I doubt, if t’ lad could 
find them before dark. They'll be 
mostly between Black Crag and t’ Red 
Tarn, too far t? move this way.” 

His daughter sighed and went back 
to ber work. By two o’clock the sky 
was lurid, there was not a breath of air, 
and winter day though it was, the op- 
pression was that so often felt before 
thunder in summer. Coming in from 
her baking to make up his fire Mary 
found her father somewhat anxious. 

“Thou’rt right, my lass, t’ storm is 
cuming, though I misdoubt thy snaw. 
There'll be a big wind but wi’ out snaw 
it'll na hurt t’ sheep much.” 

As he spoke the low growl of distant 
thunder was heard and the sudden 
banging of a door on the opposite side 
of the house announced the first gust of 
such a gale from the north-west as had 
not been known within the memory of 
man. For seven hours its fury was un- 
abated, the thunder and lightning of the 
first hour adding to its horror. Still. 
however, no snow fell and the master 
of Birchthwaite allowed himself to be 
put to bed, fairly happy concerning his 
sheep. Not so Mary. Her faith in her 
dream was too great to allow her any 
peace, and besides her thoughts would 
busy themselves with Jim. Had he 
read the signs of the sky better than 
her father and got his sheep together in 
time, or was he, too, sharing her un- 
happy forebodings and sense of power- 
lessness? Bed seemed unbearable when 
sleep in this hubbub was out of the 
question, so piling up the tire, she and 
Alice set down their irons and pro- 
ceeded to attack the piles of clothes 
ready folded for the morrow’s ironing. 

“Mary, t’ snaw’s cum,” said the girl 
presently, coming in from the back 
kitchen, “it’s lying thick on t’ sill under 
t’ broken pane.” 

Her mistress put down her iron and 
without a word went to the door. 

“IT shall go off t’ grandmother’s t’ 
minute t’ work is done t’ morn; if one 
part o’ t’ dream’s true. t’other mun 
mean something,” she said brushing the 
snow from her shoulders. 




















Morning dawned on a world spotless 
in its white mantle, but the beauty of 
the scene awoke no corresponding emo- 
tion in the hearts of the household at 
Birchthwaite, for, alas, under that 
glorious covering lay hidden, probably 
dead, their most valuable stock. John 
Hollings, execrating the evil fate which 
had chosen such a moment to cripple 
him with lumbago, insisted upon getting 


up and coming down-stairs though 
groaning and swearing at the pain 
every movement caused him and re- 


pulsing all Lizzie’s well-meant efforts to 
make him comfortable in his big chair. 
What did he want wi’ cushions when 
his sheep were, maybe, buried in a snow 
drift? Couldna she fetch Joe and not 
stand doittering there as though sheep 
cost naught, and could feed themselves 
in a storm? 

Poor Joe arrived miserable and crest- 
fallen. He was thoroughly frightened 
of the imperious, irritable old man, 
though being a strong Baptist himself, 
he had not to fear theological discussion, 


such as had embittered Jim’s leisure 
moments. He had already been cutting 


hay, and was just preparing to start 
with it for such sheep as were gathered 
in the big intake on Greenburn; but his 
angry master cut short his explanations, 
bade him leave such work to women, 
and go himself as far up the pass as he 
could get to see if he could hear any 
news of the main body of the flock, who 
would, of their own accord, make for 
the sheltered ground, if not overtaken 
by the suddenness of the storm. 

As he left. Mary appeared ready for 
her expedition to Oxenfell. 

“Thou'll never get there, t’ snaw will 
ha’ filled up t’ road, besides what's t 
need? Grandmother was quite well 0’ 
Sunday and Borwicks at t’ farm will 
take care of her if she’s frightened——” 

“Grandmother's never frightened, but 
IT mun after her now rest o° t’ 
dream’s come true. Thou knaws I 
promised mother I’d never let her want 


see 


aught.” 

“Aye, gae then, my lass, and bring her 
here if she will—I wish I could gae too; 
you'll ha’ a hard job, but not harder 
than mine to sit here and not go after 
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the sheep. We're fairly ruined i: they’re 
killed.” 

Her father was right in describing the 
walk as a hard job. Any woman not 
made of the stoutest stuff would have 
thought twice before undertaking it on 


the slight authority of a dream. But to 
Mary, such a dream was a message 


from above, which she would have dis- 
obeyed at her peril, and as for the diffi- 
culties of the way—life in the North is 
one long fight with such difficulties. 
The wind still blew enough to make 


walking against it troublesome, but 
during the greater part of her way 
through the dale, and till she had 


crossed the bridge by the ford, it was at 
her back and helped her on. Here, 
however, the most difficult part of her 
walk began, and by the time she reached 
Oxenfell farm, weary, wet and ex- 
hausted, it was nigh on twelve o’clock, a 
walk she should have done easily in an 
hour having taken her three. 

“Well, my lass, I’m right glad thou’rt 
cum, for such a night as I’ve had thou’ll 
never T’ wall o’ my room 
blawed right in, and there wa’ I in bed, 
just covered wi’ snaw. I were that 
frightened at first I thought for sure t’ 
whole house would cum down.” 

“IT said so—I dreamed I saw thee in 
bed on t’ Fell, and t’ icicles all hanging 
from t’ top.” 

“And so they are from t’ beam; just 
cum and see. I couldna get a light, t’ 
wind were so high. and I just fell to and 
shouted, but it never did a bit o’ good: 
even t’ owd dog couldna hear me in sich 
a storm. I managed to get in t’ house- 
place somehow and t’ dress myself, but 
I was fairly froze by morn, I can tell ye. 
Borwicks were very good and wanted 
me to go there but I said nae, so long 
roof would stand, I would bide 
under it. wall or no wall.” 

“Father says thou could cum to Birch- 
thwaite if thou hadst a mind.” 

“Nae, I'll just bide. He means kindly 
and I’m much obliged, but tell him I’m 
hardy; a little cold won't kill me, an’ 
my own suit me What 
about the sheep; are they all safe?” 

“Nae, father’s that bothered, there’s 
no soothing him. He can’t walk across 


believe. 


as t’ 
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t’ kitchen wi’out help an t’ sheep are all 
up on t’ high Fell, and by now all dead, 
I reckon, for no one’s seen after them.” 

“Aye that’s bad. Is Joe no good?” 

“He’s reet enough, but he’s new t’ 
ground, and t’ sheep hardly know him, 
nor dogs neither, Father‘s been doing 
most of t’ work himself lately.” 

“Aye, he shouldna ha’ quarrelled wi’ 
Jim. Sheep don’t ask whether t’ shep- 
herd’s baptized or no’ so long as he 
understands them.” 

“Father won’t see that, so it’s no use 
talking,” sighed Mary, rising to go. 

The first half of the way was fairly 
easy, for the steady frost had hardened 
the snow and made walking possible; 
but beyond the ford the snow lay in soft 
drifts, most difficult i wade through. 
She struggled on until just opposite the 
pretty single-arched bridge she stuck 
fast in a drift, from which no efforts of 
her own availed to extricate her. Her 
shouts fortunately attracted a quarry- 
man, who, having pulled her out, de- 
tailed to her a woeful story of the 
ravages wrought by the storm. 

“They be in a mighty way at Scale 
Close ower t’ shepherd. He went out 
on t’ Fell yesterday morning, and nae- 
body has seen aught o’ him sin’.” 

“Who, Jim Irvine?’ 

“For sure, t’ same as was wi’ thy 
father sa long. He would go after t’ 
sheep, and Dawson be that grieved; 
says he’d rather lose a thousand sheep 
than shepherd.” 

Mary waited to hear no more, but with 
a heart heavy with its burden of ill- 
tidings made the best of her way home. 
An unexpected scene greeted her as she 
opened the house door. The room was 
full of men, dirty, wet, excited, and all 
talking at once. Sheep dogs, the snow 
dripping from their backs and making 
little pools all over the flags, stood close 
at their masters’ heels, too weary to 
resent each others’ presence. In front 
of the settle was Alice, feeding a man 
who lay propped up with cushions upon 
it. As Mary entered the noise ceased, 
and all made way for her. 

“He’s all reet,” said one rough shep- 
herd as she passed him, “don’t thee be 


feared.” 


Alice’s broad back shifting its position 
at the same moment, Mary’s alarmed 
eyes realized that the man on the settle 
was none other than Jim himself, who 
smiled at her and held out a hand.” 

“T’ sheep are safe lassie,” he said 
shutting his eyes again from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

“What does he mean?” she demanded, 
looking from him to the men. 

“Mean? Why, that he’s nigh killed 
himself to save thy father’s sheep,” an- 
swered the man whose narrative her 
entrance had interrupted, with a fiercely 
indignant glance at old Hollings, who 
sat silent in his chair. “As I wa’ say- 
ing,” he continued, “yesterday Jim told 
Dawson snaw wa’ cuming. Dawson 
wouldna believe him, but said he might 
gather t’ sheep from t’ high Fell if he 
had a mind. Off went Jim, gathered all 
Dawson’s sheep into t’ coombe below 
Red How, sent t’ lad home to tell t’ 
master they were safe, and went off 
himself towards Black Crag. Dawson 
“ame to me this morning wild; t’ shep- 
herd hadna’ cum home, and must be 
lost on t? Fell—maybe dead after such a 
night. I fetched t’ lads here and set 
off to find him, and a pretty hunt we had. 
No signs o’ him anywhere on Dawson’s 
fells, but we thought maybe he had gone 
after some strays, Pike o’ Blisco way 
and got caught by t’ storm. So we tried 
t’ owd quarry above Three Shires Stone 
as a likely shelter, and there sure 
enough we found him, nigh dead; would 
ha’ been quite dead, I reckon, if Spring 
there hadna kept him warm, for be. 
sides t’ cold he’d had no food sin’ yes- 
terday morning. We just picked him 
up and brought him down here. Scale 
Close is ower far and t’ road ower rough 
to carry a sick man; besides, the most 
wonderfu’ bit of it all is, that all thy 
father’s sheep which were up on t’ high 
Fell were safe in t’ owd quarry! He 
and Spring must ha’ just slaved to 
gather both Dawson’s and t’ others. 
Maister Hollins knaws its no easy job 
t’ best o’ times to gather more’n a thou- 
sand sheep! However, there they are 
safe enough and near enough for any 
one to get hay to. And if you never saw 
a hero before, you do now, and the best 
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shepherd and cleverest dog between 
here and Carlisle, and that’s my 
opinion.” 

By this time Mary, who had been feed- 
ing the said hero, had the satisfaction 
of seeing him slowly revive. A not flush 
came into his cheeks at these last words, 
accompanied as they were by murmurs 
of hearty assent from all the men pres- 
ent, and he sat up, thankfully accepting 
the pillow Lizzie pushed down behind 
him, but staying Mary’s attempt to 
prevent his speaking. 

“Nae, men, don’t ye make sa much 0’ 
it. There’s naught t’ matter wi’ me, 
thanks to you and Spring,” and he 
paused to pat the black head, which, 
at the mention of his name, Spring 
rubbed against the settle. “You would 
all o’ you ha’ done t’ same thing if ye 
had known t’ sheep were out on t’ Fell 
and t’ farmer too ill to gather them him- 
sel’, and snaw cuming.” 

“How didst know father 
Jim?’ asked Mary. 

“From Joe, there. I had to have news 
o’ ye all,” he continued shyly, “so him 
and me made friends.” 

The men round him nodded approv- 
ingly. and in the midst of the silence 
that followed came old Hollings’s voice 
from behind them:— 

“Here, help me up some 0’ ye.” 

Several strong arms offered them- 
selves, and by their aid the old man 
reached the settle, and seizing Jim’s out- 
stretched hand shook it warmly. 

“Thou mun have t’ lass, lad. Baptism 
or no baptism, naun but a Christian 
would ha’ done what thou’st done for t’ 
sheep this night. Aye, and ah don’t 
despair o’ learning such as thee reet 
doctrine neither.” 


was ill, 


BARBARA RUSSELL. 





From The National Review. 

THE HIDDEN DANGERS OF CYCLING. 
The cycling season will be coming on 
soon, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that more people than ever will 
take advantage of it. Women espe- 


$27 
cially. The first blush of fashion has 
already passed away from the bicycle, 
and with it the principal attraction for 
very smart folks, but that is more than 
counter-balanced by the wider popu- 
larity of an established practice. The 
correct instincts of English (and I be- 
lieve American) women having rele- 
gated all unfeminine costumes to the 
limbo of bad style, and resolutely 
vindicated the supremacy of the skirt, 
there is no longer anything for nice 
scruples to boggle at. Riding has ac- 
quired an irreproachable title to re- 
spectability. The British matron in her 
most desperate mood would scarcely 
venture to snort at it now. She could 
not do so without making herself 
ridiculous—a thing inconceivable. To 
do her justice, she does not attempt it. 
She may shake her head at some of the 
uses to which the British maid puts her 
machine—as at everything else that mis- 
guided young person does—but speak- 
ing in a general way, instead of con- 
demning, she is much more likely to get 
astride of one herself, if only to show 
how it should be done. Her conversion 
has been gradual, but it is pretty com- 
plete. In short, the bicycle has estab- 
lished itself as a family institution, 
like sea-bathing in summer and pan- 
tomimes in winter. Nothing need: pre- 
vent any one from enjoying it 
want of means, and it is safe to say that 
an increasing number of people will 
manage to find the means with the 
assistance of a market rendered pliant 
by competition. 

The one consideration that might in- 
duce cautious individuals to hesitate 
before attempting a novel and peculiar 
experiment with their precious persons 
—the doubt whether it is good for them 
—has hitherto been ignored or stifled. 
Everybody sees swarms of men and 
women like unto themselves skimming 
gaily along. Everybody hears daily of 
friends who have gone the same road, 
while no authoritative warnings have 
been uttered. and whispers of ill-effects 
are lost upon the wind, like idle gossip 
that doth not happen to jump with in- 
clination. Accidents, of course, are not 
to be denied, and if totted up they would 


save 
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probably cause some consternation for 
a day or two; but accidents happen 
everywhere, even in bed—earthquakes 
for instance—and if one begins worry- 
ing about them life becomes impossible. 
No one allows gloomy anticipations of 
broken ‘bones and sudden death to in- 
terfere with pleasure; they are wisely 
put aside with the genial conviction 
that, if come they must, some one else 
will be the victim. That cycling may 
possibly entail other untoward con- 
sequences is a proposition out of har- 
mony with current ideas. It is not 
associated with any particular microbe, 
and is, therefore, necessarily harmless. 
On the other hand, it means exercise 
and fresh air (all out-door air is fresh by 
courtesy) and, therefore, it is neces- 
sarily beneficial, provided that two or 
three simple rules are kept. Such is 
the orthodox teaching of the day, as 
every board-school infant knows, or 
should know, if it listens to its accom- 
plished teachers, who are always in the 
van of intellectual progress. But, in 
spite of the orthodox teaching, I will 
venture to say that in the course of the 
next year or two we shall hear quite a 
different story. That little has hitherto 
been heard to the disadvantage of 
cycling is natural enough. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed, since it became a 
general practice, to bring the disacl- 
vantages to light—to the light, that is to 
say, of public recognition. Medical men 
have been kept studiously in the dark 
on the subject. They always are in like 
cases. It is the old story of the bone- 
setter’s art and similar popular fancies. 
The successes are blazoned abroad, the 
failures concealed. So with bicycling. 
The fortunate persons who have de- 
rived benefit as well as pleasure from it 
volubly recount their experiences to the 
largest audience they can command, 
and the chorus of praise waxes louder 
by reiteration. Those who have suf- 
fered conceal the fact as far as possible, 
and especially from the doctor, for fear 
ef being forbidden their “beloved 
bikes.” That is noticeably the habit of 
young women, who are the chief suffer- 
ers. They have a double reason for 
silence. They set exceptional store by 


the amusement, and they are, by nature, 
shy of saying anything about their 
health. They will often go nigh to 
death rather than confide in a mother or 
sister, lest haply the doctor, whom they 
dread, should be consulted. 

The medical profession generally has 
thus, I believe, been misled into an over- 
favorable or over-confident view of 
cycling. Being a medical man myself. 
I know their attitude pretty well. They 
are naturally and quite rightly inclined 
to approve of anything which takes peo- 
ple into the open air and gives them 
occupation and exercise, and since all 
that they hear of the bicycle is in its 
favor, they readily commend it to all 
and sundry, unless some serious and 
definite reason exists to the contrary. 
If any suspicion of ill-effects does 
happen to be confided to their ear, it is 
lightly dismissed as due to “over-taxing 
the strength.” The world feeds on 
phrases, and they are nowhere swal- 
lowed more greedily than in the sick- 
room. The patient and the patient’s 
friends (happily) never ask what they 
mean, whether much or little or nothing 
at all; and the doctor very seldom asks 
himself. Mathews Duncan used to tell 
a story about that in his dry way, which 
derived much of its effect from the 
broad Scotch accent not reproducible 
unfortunately on paper. A lady came to 
him complaining of a pain in the face, 
and wanted to know what it was. “It 
is tic-douloureux,” said the eminent 
physician. “Oh, really! Tic-doulou- 
reux,” said the lady, quite satisfied. 
“But if,” he used to add, “she had asked 
me what tic-douloureux was I should 
have had to say, It’s just a pain in the 
face.” “Over-taxing the strength,” 
“over-fatigue,” and similar expressions 
may mean a little more than “tic- 
douloureux,” which is nothing but a 
label, but they conveniently mask an 
indefinite amount of ignorance. I shall 
return to this point later, merely ob- 
serving here that the easy-going use of 
such wide and superficial formulas 
leads to self-deception and error. Doc- 
tors put off their guard by a phrase, may 
miss the real bearing of facts before 
them. and give disastrous advice when 























consulted. I have known serious and 
long-continued mischief caused by rid- 
ing, as the subsequent course of the 
case proved; but a doctor, to whom it 
was suggested that the machine might 
be to blame, pooh-poohed the idea, be- 
cause the amount of riding done was so 
very moderate as to preclude “over- 
fatigue,” and he had never heard that it 
could do harm in any other way. He 
confidently recommended the patient to 
continue riding “in moderation,” with 
the result that she has never been able 
to ride since. So far as can be judged 
from public utterances that is the gen- 
eral view of the profession and of the 
public alike. Observe moderation and 
you are perfectly safe. Perhaps one 
ought to add, “Wear flannel next the 
skin,” a time-honored shibboleth, which 
derives its only authority from constant 
repetition, but is received by this en- 
lightened age with as much respect as 
a formula for exorcising the devil used 
to inspire in our benighted forefathers. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention the late 
Sir Benjamin Richardson here as other- 
wise some one is sure to throw him at 
my head. I knew him, and desire to 
speak of him with all respect. He was 
undoubtedly responsible for much of 
the general confidence in the hygienic 
virtues of cycling. But at the time he 
devoted attention to it comparatively 
few people rode: he had not had the 
opportunity of observing its effects, by 
which alone it can be judged, when 
practised in the indiscriminate manner 
that now prevails. Latterly he did, I 
believe, considerably modify the views 
he once held, but naturally he attracted 
less notice as a wet blanket than as an 
enthusiastic advocate. In that capacity 
his ardor was somewhat apt to outrun 
his judgmeat. Moreover, his own ex: 
periences, on which his favorable 
opinion was.mainly based, were, if I 
remember right, confined to a tricycle, 
which is by no means the same thing 
as a bicycle. On all these grounds the 
favorable opinions associated with his 
name require to be discounted when 
applied to the question as it stands 


to-day. He was quite right in draw- 
ing attention to the value of this 
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form of exercise: it is good for many 


people. My point is that among the 
enormous numbers who have taken to 
it within the last two years, there are 
many others for whom it is not good, 
but distinctly hurtful, and taat in ways 
and for reasons which are not yet gen- 
erally recognized. 

In spite of the tendency of riders to 
conceal untoward results and of doctors 
to minimize or misinterpret them when 
discovered, the facts come gradually to 
light, and from what I have observed, 
I cannot but think that before long they 
will attract serious and general atten- 
tion. Since last summer, wherever I 
have been I have heard of persons who 
are unpleasantly disappointed by the 
effect of riding on themselves, and of 
others who have been completely 
‘jacked up” by it, to use an expressive 
piece of schoolboy slang. At the same 
time I have heard of others again—in- 
cluding women—who do their thirty, 
fifty, or seventy miles and “never felt 
better in their lives.” I do not happen 
to have met any of those who are said 
to have been restored by the curative 
bicycle to perfect health from a condi- 
tion reminding one of the testimonials 
to somebody’s pills, but I am quite will- 
ing to believe that they exist. It would 
not affect my argument in the least if 
swarms of them had been rescued from 
the grave and could ride a thousand 
miles without turning a hair. It is of 
those who cannot that I speak, of those 
who cannot ride even a moderate dis- 
tance without unpleasant or serious con- 
sequences. They may not be so numer- 
ous as I suppose, but they exist. and 
there is nothing on the face of it to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest. That is 
where the danger lies. Here is a case, 
A girl, healthy, rather stronger than the 
average, able to take her part with the 
rest in other things, learns to eycle. 
She rides with her friends and rather 
enjoys it. To all appearances she can 
do as much as anybody in short flights. 
One day they go farther, nothing much, 
perhaps ten miles: the result, utter col- 
lapse, with bed for several days. And 


the same thing happens whenever she 
Her 


ventures beyond the merest potter. 
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friends, no stronger, no more expe- 
rienced, are not affected in the same 
way at all. She “overtaxed her 
strength.” Of course she ‘id: but she 
did not know she was doing it, and had 
no reason to suppose it. That was just 
the mischief. Sometimes the conse- 
quences are much more serious. In 
one case within my knowledge a girl de- 
veloped exophthalmic goitre as the re- 
sult of a rather long ride, which she 


supposed herself able to accomplish 
without difficulty. Her throat swelled 
at the time, never went down, and 


quickly developed into a well-marked 
case. This obscure but serious affection 
is said to be chiefly caused by “mental 
excitement.” Another form of organic 
injury that I have come across is in- 
ternal inflammation, of which the symp- 
toms are much pain and a kind of 
chronic dysentery, extremely obstinate 
and of the most lowering character. 
The first case that I noticed was that of 
a lady, of good constitution, active and 
able to hold her own at other forms of 
exercise. She mastered the machine 
with exceptional facility, almost at the 
first essay, and was an easy and grace. 
ful rider. But being rather timid she 
never rode more than a mile or two at 
a time, and that at the most moderate 
pace. Nevertheless, this trouble devel- 
oped itself, and did not subside for 
months, to the great detriment of her 
health, which has not yet recovered. 
At first I was not sure about the cause, 
but the recurrence of acute symptoms 
so long as the bicycle was used, and 
their gradual subsidence when it was 
completely laid aside, left no doubt. 
Since then, other precisely similar cases 
have occurred within my knowledge. 
And I notice that quite recently one of 
the medical journals has called atten- 
tion to the occurrence of appendicitis 
caused by bicycle riding. A definite 
anatomical explanation is suggested, 
into which I need not enter, as this is 
not a medical review, and I am not a 
New Woman. Suffice it to say that 
internal inflammation is not only a con- 
ceivable, but a likely consequence of the 
motions involved. I submit that its 
occurrence, without excessive in- 


any 
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dulgence in riding, is one of the hidden 
dangers against which people should be 


on their guard. The cases I have men- 
tioned were greatly aggravated by 
want of early recognition. How many 
other women have spent the major part 
of the winter in bid or on the sofa from 
the same cause? 

But more important, perhaps, because 
more common and more easily over- 
looked, than such decided injuries, are 
the various forms of ill-defined nervous 
effects to which attention is at length 
being called. The Standard has lately 
given hospitality to a voluminous corre- 
spondence on the subject, which merits 
more notice than popular newspaper 
controversies usually get—or deserve. 
It began with reference to the six days’ 
race that took place at New York a little 
before Christmas with such disastrous 
results to the competitors. They broke 
the record decisively, and their own 
health still more so. The account which 
reached this country is worth quoting:— 


Several of the competitors were seized 
with a species of dementia. Taylor was 
quite out of his mind for nearly two days, 
refusing to touch food or drink and charg- 
ing his attendants with attempts to 
poison him. Hale showed slight symptoms 
of delusion on Saturday, when he dis- 
mounted and declared excitedly that there 
was a scheme to run him down. Rice 
threw himself down by the side of the 
track, declaring that one half of his head 
had been carried away, and that he would 
killed if he remounted his machine. 
On Saturday afternoon he addressed the 
audience, saying they were throwing 
stones and brickbats at him. Another 
rider dismounted, turned his wheel about, 
and started at a lively pace in the oppo- 
site direction. Few of the other con- 
testants were able to stand without 
support when they retired. 


rhe account may be exaggerated, but 
it .s too circumstantial to have been in- 
vented, and at any rate Hale (the 
winner) was too ill to enter for another 
race about three weeks afterwards. 
After allowing a liberal discount for the 
well-known propensities of the Trans- 
atlantic cable, one must admit that the 
details are rather striking. In com- 
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menting on the occurrence it was sug- 
gested that in addition to the want of 
sleep, to which the condition of the 
riders was no doubt partly due, bi- 
ecycling in itself puts a peculiar strain 
upon the nervous system, not shared by 
other forms of athletic exercise. The 
suggestion drew two _ corroborative 
letters, and then the flood-gates opened, 
pouring forth columns of opinions and 
experiences and theories, many emanat- 
ing from medical men, and all from 
obviously intelligent persons, There 
were sixty-six letters in all, and they 
may be analyzed thus: Thirteen roundly 
maintained that cycling is absolutely 
beneficial on the strength of the writers’ 
experience. Thirteen testified to bad 
effects of the kind suggested; eighteen 
more or less admitted them by implica- 
t.on; twelve denied bad effects except 
from “over-exertion;” and the re- 
mainder dealt with matters irrelevant 
to the question. Practically there were 
twenty-five against the theory of special 
damage, and about thirty either in favor 
of it or not against it. Of course these 
may not in the least represent the rela- 
tive proportions of the letters received 
on each side; probably a selection was 
made to represent all opinions fairly. 
And therefore no conclusion ought to be 
drawn as to the verdict of the majority, 
or anything of that kind. The evidence 
must be weighed, not counted. And, 
first, the fortunate persons who take 
their stand upon the virtues of bicycling 
may be dismissed with congratulations 
and a gentle reminder that what is 
sauce for the goose is not always sauce 
for the gander. that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, and so forth and 
so forth. Their testimony is an inter- 
esting proof that cycling is very good 
for some people, but it*is no evidence 
at all that it may not be bad for others, 
which is the point at issue. Cold baths, 
strong ale, and very light clothing con- 
duce greatly to my health, but I should 
be sorry to assert that they must suit 
everybody. On the other hand, the 
testimony of those who have suffered 
must be accepted as proof positive that 
bicycling may be bad for some people. 
That, indeed, cannot be seriously denied. 
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The only question is, How and why it is 
bad? The stock answer, sufficiently 
exemplified in the Standard correspond- 
ence, is that it has been “carried to ex- 
cess,” and that if practised “in modera- 
tion” it would have no such results. 
Really one cannot help sympathizing 
with a writer who called himself 
“Common Sense,” and described this 
dictum as a “meaningless platitude,” to 
the great wrath of some others. It is 
not meaningless, because the nature of 
a platitude is to have some meaning, but 
so elementary as to be useless. A 
platitude it undoubtedly is—one of the 
oldest and widest of all platitudes—and 
therefore usejess for particular applica- 
tion: it is too wide. “May I cycle, doc- 
tor?” “Certainly, but remember that 
excess is bad. You must be careful to 
observe moderation.” Observe modera- 
tion! You might as well say, “Look be- 
fore you leap,” or “Pride goes before a 
fall.” What the intending cyclist 
wants to know is, What are excess and 
moderation for him or for her? 

The implied answer is that they are to 
be measured, just as in other forms of 
exercise, by the amount of muscular 
effort expended by the individual. In 
short, stop when you feel tired. Now, 
I am not constrained to deny that nee- 
lect of this rule is responsible for a good 
deal of the mischief. There are several 
reasons why it is neglected. To begin 
with, cycling as a fashionable craze has 
been attempted by people unfit for any 
exertion. Then there is emulation, 
which stimulates to ride as far and as 
fast as some one else; and as regards 
women, there is the ardor that charac- 
terizes the sex in all it does, even—and 
most particularly—in the act of unsex- 
ing itself. But these things are general: 
they apply to every form of active occu- 
pation. A vice—from another point of 
view a virtue—peculiar to the bicycle, 
that I do not remember having 
noticed, is that the ease and rapidity of 
the locomotion tempt to over long rides 
by bringing some desirable objective 
within apparent reach. Going to no- 
where and back is dull, going to some- 
where (only a few miles farther) is at- 
tractive; and thus many are lured to 


seen 
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attempt a task beyond their physical 
powers. “Expeditions” have much to 
answer for. But mischief is often done, 
I maintain, without going to such 
lengths or consciously exceeding the 
limits of strength at all. It is a fallacy 
to make muscular effort the measure of 
excess and moderation in this form of 
exercise. Some people contend that 
eycling is very hard work, and if that 
expression is used in the sense of gen- 
eral strain upon the organism I have no 
objection to it; but if it mean severe 
muscular effort I deny it altogether. 
Putting aside racing, which always en- 
tails great effort, the ordinary propul- 
sion of the machine demands amazingly 
little exertion, compared with most 
other forms of exercise. Therein lies 
its greatest attraction and its greatest 
hidden danger. Children, fragile 
women, and old men, who would be 
quite incapable of really hard work, find 
they can doit with ease. It may be said 
that for them it is hard work, and that 


accounts for the complaints. If they 
alone suffered the contention might 
stand, but that is not the case. Men of 


more than average vigor, and accus- 
tomed to far harder work, complain of 
the peculiar effects, nor are the symp- 
toms those of over-exertion. They are 
essentially nervous, not muscular— 
headache, insomnia, lassitude, nervous 
depression, and prostration. “The after 
effects of cycling,” says an experienced 
rider and one accustomed to far more 
violent forms of exercise, “are quite 
different from those of any other out- 
door exercise with which I am ac- 
quainted, and less pleasant. Even a 
short ride leaves me with a pallid face, 
a palpitating heart, the beginnings of a 
headache, and a tendency to insomnia.” 
Another speaks of the “peculiar form of 
nervous exhaustion,” and “that strained 
feeling which led to insomnia and head- 
ache.” A third, the “holder of many 


eups won on the running path and 


river,” declares himself “quite unable to 
cycle, as even a short run on a machine 
me a 
suffi- 

one 
hilly 


at the easiest of paces gives 
severe headache.” <A _ fourth, 

ciently robust to have covered 
hundred and fifty miles of 
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road in a day, confesses to “having 
experienced the unpleasant sensations 


described.” A fifth, who has ridden 
every sort of machine from the bone- 
shaker onwards, testifies to having 
experienced “great nervous exhaus- 
tion,” loss of appetite, restlessness at 
night, and, the next day, a “very iow. 
irritable, and depressed feeling.” <A 
sixth “victim to the errors of cycling” 
suffered a complete break-down after 
twelve years’ riding, during which “ner- 
vous symptoms and weakness of the 
heart’s action gradually grew upon 
him;” after going abroad to regain his 
health he took it up again, “‘with the re- 
sult that my heart and nerves have 
suffered perhaps beyond repair this 
time.” A seventh assures us that the 
“symptoms complained of — headache, 
insomnia, ete.—were known and recog- 
nized as an evil sixteen or eighteen 
years ago.” . 

Now I submit that the theory of over- 
exertion is quite inadequate to explain 
the kind of effects here described. To 
my mind they point distinctly to a 
cerebral, and not a muscular origin. 
They are not associated with other far 
more severe forms of exercise, such as 
football, rowing, running, swimming, 
gymnastics. They rather resemble the 
effects of over-indulgence in ‘ieee or 
aleohol, and are nearly allied to that 
affection of nervous origin which is 
called sick headache. Their indepen- 
dence of muscular effort is further 
demonstrated by the fact, testified by 
several sufferers, that they do not follow 
on the use of the tricycle, which, un- 
deniably, entails much harder work. It 
is, therefore, fallacious to make bodily 
strength the measure of indulgence in 
bicycling and to rely on the sense of 
effort to indicate when to stop, as in 
lawn-tennis or walking, for instance. 
when the arm or the leg gives timely 
warning that the limit of “moderation” 
has been reached. In bicycle riding it is 
the very absence of conscious effort, in 
the ordinary sense, that misleads tix 
susceptible into “excess,” unless they 
are warned to look out for a different 
kind of fatigue. 

Various causes are assigned for these 
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nervous troubles. Some blame the sad- 
dle, others the vibration or the mechan- 
ical defects of the machine; and no 
doubt anything which increases dis- 
comfort tends to aggravate the mis- 
chief. But all these factors are common 
to the tricycle, which has been found 
void of offence. The vera causa seems 
to lie in the extreme instability of the 
two-wheeled machine, which can never 
be left to itself for a single moment 
without dismounting. In this respect 
bicycling differs from any other occu- 
pation whatever. The strain of attend- 
ing to it may not be very great in itself 
--sometimes it is and sometimes it is not 
—but it never ceases, and this incessant 
tension is the thing which tells upon the 
nerves. How incessant it is, the de- 
meanor of most riders declares with an 
emphasis which still excites ridicule, 
familiar as the sight has become. 
Some time ago I drew attention to the 
peculiar strained, set look so often as- 
sociated with this pastime and called 
it the “bicycle face;”’ the general 
adoption of the phrase since then indi- 
eates a general recognition of its 
justice. Some wear the “face” more 
and some less marked, but nearly all 
have it, except the small boys who care 
little for croppers. Has anybody ever 
seen persons on bicycles talking and 
laughing and looking jolly, like persons 
engaged in any other amusement? 
Never, I swear. Doubtless they can at 
a pinch, but in practice they don’t. All 
their attention is given up to the road 
and the machine. With set faces, eyes 
fixed before them, and an expression 
eiiner anxious, irritable, or at best 
stony, they pedal away, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, save for an 
instantaneous flash, and speaking not at 
all, except a word flung gasping over 
the shoulder at most. It is this strange 
and unhuman gravity which excites the 
ridicule and hostility of the street cad 
and of the dull-witted rustic alike. The 
enthusiast will indignantly deny the de- 
scription, but I ask him to look at his 
fellow. Did ever pastime wear a mien 
so sombre? The bicyclist has reason, 
for let the attention wander for more 
than an instant. and the odds are heavy 
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on a spill. The machine is so exces- 
sively crank; it cannot stand the slight- 
est shock. To ride it safely entails a 
double strain—a general one on the 
nerves and a particular one on the bal- 
ancing centre. The latter does not 
affect everybody, but I am certain that 
it affects some very seriously. People 
differ in balancing capacity as much as 
in an ear for music or a gift for speech; 
and it costs some riders real and con- 
stant effort to keep their equilibrium. 
They show it by suffering from head- 
ache at the back of the head, where the 
balancing centre is situated. The gen- 
eral strain on the nerves affects every- 
body, but some people “have no nerves,” 
and therefore do not suffer. The 
naturally timid and anxious feel it very 
acutely. Apprehension works their 
senses up to a high pitch of tension, and 
puts a severe nervous strain upon them. 
Then certain persons are specially sus- 
ceptible to the work thrown upon the 
optic nerve by the rapid succession of 
impressions received when moving 
quickly. Hence the headache com- 
monly caused by looking out of the 
window on a long journey—‘“sick head- 
ache” or migraine. That is exactly the 
sort of headache many bicyclists com- 
plain of. 

I do not want to labor the point too 
much. Surely the foregoing considera- 
tions are enough to explain the nervous 
exhaustion caused by bicycling, wholly 
apart from over-exertion. The 
and incessant application of mind and 
brain and senses is the root of it. 
Riding this fascinating contrivance de- 
mands much the same sort of attention 
crossing a crowded thoroughfare; 
and if any one will spend an hour or so 
straight on end in that amusement, say 
at Blackfriars or Charing or 
Piccadilly Circus, I will wager that he 
will experience something of the symp- 
toms we have been discussing, although 
his physical exertions have been incon- 
siderable. 

The foregoing 
means pretend to exhaust the subject; 
they merely aim at elucidating, however 
roughly and tentatively, some of its ob- 
securities. That bicycling is attended 


close 


as 


Cross 


no 


observations by 
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with serious evils which do not appear 
on the surface and have received too 
little attention cannot well be denied. 
IT have endeavored to explain their why 
and wherefore, and to show that very 
much greater caution is necessary than 
has generally been supposed. My argu- 
ments will doubtless meet with crit- 
icism and opposition, but it is only by 
the accumulation of experiences and the 
clash of discussion that the truth is 
ultimately reached. 
A. SHADWELL. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
SPENCER AND DARWIN. 

It is a familiar observation with peo- 
ple who have reached middle age that 
their chronological conception of their 
own time is often far more defective 
than their chronological conception of 
written history in which they have not 
themselves participated. Men of our 
own generation may remember exactly 
the relative dates of Pharsalia and 
Philippi; they may be clearly aware of 
just how Raphael stood in time to 
Perugino or to Titian; they may know 
precisely how long Napoleon, Byron, 
and Talleyrand survived the Restora- 
tion. But about the events of their 
own lifetime they are always asking 
themselves, “In what year did Lord 
Beaconsfield die?’ “How long did the 
prince imperial go on living after 
Sedan?” “Was Carlyle still among us 
when Mr. Gladstone was denouncing 
the Bulgarian atrocities?’—and = so 
forth perpetually. Even the sequence 
of events in one’s own life often sim- 
ilarly deceives one. We forget whether 
Tom went to Australia before or after 
Lucy’s marriage: whether we had or 
had not made MecFarlane’s acquaint- 
ance at the time when Hingston was 
engaged in painting his first Academy 
picture. We remember events, but 
not their order. Daily facts of life, 


crowding in upon us too thickly for due 
note, defy all 
organization. 
nectedly: 


accurate chronological 
We recall them discon- 


the occurrences’ impress 
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themselves more or 
brains, but their infinite concatenation 
with all other circumstances escapes 


less upon our 


us. Hence we are often more surprised 
at learning a little later how events 
really stood to one another in our own 
time than at anything which comes to 
us from unremembered periods. 
Especially is this the case with slow 
organic or psychological movements,— 
movements which grow unseen, and 
gain but gradual recognition. Cata- 
clysmal events—the Déchéance of the 
Second Empire, the Italians in Rome, 
the assassination of the czar—often fix 
themselves by their vividness and un- 
expectedness on the memory, with their 
date and relations ineffaceably at- 
tached. But where we have to deal 
with the growth of opinion, most peo- 
ple fall into serious mental errors of 
chronology. Either they believe a 
movement began when they themselves 
first happened to hear of it; or else they 
date it from the appearance of some 
startling and much discussed publica- 


tion. 
Mr. Edward Clodd’s new volume, 
‘*Pioneers of Evolution,” brings this 


truth into strong relief. In this inter- 
esting and careful work Mr. Clodd has 
been at the pains to investigate thor- 
oughly the part borne in the evolution- 
ary revolution, both by the early pre- 
cursors—Buffon, Lamarck, Laplace and 
others—and by the three chief actors in 
the final triumphal stage of the theory, 


Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. His 
analysis is marked by a conspicuous 
desire for fairness all round; he has 


honestly endeavored to assign to each 
of these three great thinkers his own 


true share—no more, no less—in_ the 
genesis of the modern’ evolutionary 
concept. Yet, though the book con- 


tains, strictly speaking, little on this 
head that was not already implicitly 
within the reach of special students of 
the evolution of evolutionism, it will 
probably prove a great surprise to that 
large section of ihe reading public 
which habitually confines the idea of 
evolution to organic development alone, 
and which still believes that Darwin 
“invented” the theory of Descent with 
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Modification. To all such people—and 
they include the mass of the averagely 
well-read—Mr. Clodd’s revelation will 
come with all the charm of a sudden 
surprise. He has been enabled through 
the kindness of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
to give fuller and more authoritative 
details of the fundamental facts than 
have yet been published; and he shows 
more fully perhaps than any one else 
has hitherto done the central impor- 
tance of Mi. Spencer’s position in the 
evolutionary advance. 

May I begin with a passage which I 
quoted from one of Mr. Spencer’s own 
early works no less than eleven years 
since, in my little monograph on 
“Charles Darwin?’ It occurs in an 
essay on “The Development Hypothe- 
in that long defunct paper, the 
(The italics are in the original.) 
of the 
show 


sis,” 
Leader. 

“Even could the supporters 
Development Hypothesis merely 
that the origination of species by the 
process of modification is conceivable, 
they would be in a better position than 
their opponents. But they can do 
much more than this. They can show 
that the process of modification has ef- 
fected, and is effecting, great changes 
in all organisms, subject to modifying 


influences. . They can show that 
any existing species—animal or vege- 
table—when placed under conditions 


different from its previous ones, imme- 
diately undergo certain 
changes of structure fitting it for the 
new conditions. They can show that 
in successive generations these changes 
continue, until ultimately the new con- 
ditions become the natural ones. They 
can show that in cultivated plants, in 
domesticated animals, and in the sev- 
eral races of men, these changes have 
uniformly taken place. They can 
show that it is a matter of dispute 
whether some of those modified forms 
«re varieties or modified species. They 
can show too that the changes daily 
tuking place in ourselves—the facility 
that attends long practice, and the loss 
of aptitude that begins when practice 
ceases—the development of every fac- 
ulty, bodily, moral, or intellectual, ac- 
cording to the use made of it, are all 


begins to 
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explicable on this same principle. And 
thus they can show that throughout all 
organic nature there is at work a mod- 
ifying influence of the kind they assign 
as the cause of these specific differ- 
ences, an influence which, though slow 
in its action, does, in time, if the cir- 
cumstances demand it, produce marked 
changes; an influence which, to all ap- 
pearance, would produce in the millions 
of years, and under the great varieties 
of condition which geological records 
imply, any amount of change.” 

Now, by most readers at the present 
day, this passage would undoubtedly 
be at once set down as “Darwinian.” 
But when was it written? “Would you 
be surprised to learn” that it was pub- 
lished by Herbert Spencer in the 
Leader newspaper no less than seven 
years before the appearance of “The 
Origin of Species? The essay which 
contains it was first printed in 1852; 
“The Origin of Species” was published 
in 1859. As I have already remarked 
in my “Charles Darwin,” “This admi- 
rable passage... contains explicitly 
almost every idea that ordinary people. 
not specially biological in their inter- 
ests, now associate with the name of 
Darwin. That is to say, it contains, in 
a very philosophical and abstract form, 
the theory of descent with modifica- 
tion, without ihe distinctive Darwinian 
adjunct of natural selection, or sur 
vival of the fittest.” To put it briefly, 
most people at the present day, now 
that evolutionism has practically tri- 
umphed, now that the evolutionary 
method is being applied to almost every 
form of scientific subject-matter, go 
doubly wrong as to the origin of that 
method. In the first place, they at- 
tribute mainly or exclusively to Darwin 
ideas which were current long before 
Darwin wrote; in the second place they 
also attribute to Darwin ideas which 
were promulgated, in some be- 
fore, and in other cases after Darwin, 
by independent thinkers who accepted 
his theories as part only of their own 
systems. Mr. Spencer has been by far 
the greatest sufferer from this curious 
human habit of finding an ostensible 
figure-head for every great movement, 


cases 
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and then attaching everything in the 
movement to that figure-head alone— 
Luther for the Protestant Reformation, 
Rousseau or Robespierre for the French 
Revolution, Pusey for the Anglo-Cath- 
olic Revival, and so forth. I am glad 
that Mr. Clodd has undertaken def- 
initely to combat this doubly erroneous 
view, and that his book has allowed 
me the opportunity of adding my mite 
to this question of ascription. 

At the same time, I should like to 
premise that I write this article in a 
spirit of the profoundest loyalty to 
Darwin’s memory and opinions. No 
man could have a deeper respect than 
I have for the character and the life- 
work of that great man of science. 
But loyalty, as I understand the term, 
consists in giving your hero credit for 
what he realiy was and what he really 
did; it does not consist in attributing to 
him the work actually done by others, 
while suppressing the very facts which 
form his chief claim to the gratitude 
and consideration of posterity. Now 
there is one invaluable piece of work 
which Darwin really did do, and do ef- 
fectively—he discovered and proved to 
the hilt the theory of natural selection. 
as a cause, and probably the chief 
cause, both of the diversity of species 
and of their adaptation to the environ- 
ment. And there are two important 
pieces of work which Darwin did not 
do, but with which he is generally 
credited—he did not originate the idea 
of descent with modification in plants 
and animals; and he did not originate 
the general idea of evolution, as a cos- 


mical process. These two last ideas 
come to us from elsewhere. That of 
descent with modification we derive 


from Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, and 
others, following in the footsteps of 
still earlier vague guessers. That of 
evolution as a pervading cosmical proc- 
ess we derive from Herbert Spencer, 
and I venture to say from Herbert 
Spencer alone. Even the word is Mr. 


Spencer’s; before his time, it was never 
used, I believe, in that particular sense; 
and after him, it was seldom employed 
by Darwin, who used it (when he used 
it at all) in reference to Mr. Spencer's 
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general concepts. So, too, the phrases, 
“survival of the fittest,” “adaptation to 
the environment,” and others, due en- 
tirely to Mr. Spencer, are regarded as 
a rule by the averagely well-read man 
as purely “Darwinian.” It seems to 
me, therefore, that to do justice to Mr. 
Spencer in this matter is also inci- 
dentally to do justice to Darwin. For 
in the first place, Darwin, with his in- 
flexible sense of equity, his perfect 
generosity, his admirable self-efface- 
ment, would have been the last man to 
put forward a claim to what belonged 
of right to others; and in the second 
place, with his cautious, experimental 
English mind, he would never have de- 
sired to have his name associated with 
many of Mr. Spencer’s most brilliant 
and powerful @ priori achievements. 
Nevertheless, before the appearance 
of Mr. Clodd’s book, there were, I be- 
lieve, but two works extant which en- 
deavored to put this question in its true 
light, and even there mainly as _ re- 
garded the theory of natural selection. 
One of those two books was Mr. Sam- 
uel Butler’s “Evolution Old and New;” 
the other, if I may venture to mention 
it, was my own small volume on 
“Charles Darwin.” But Mr. Butler, 
both in the work I have just named, 
and still more in “Luck or Cunning,” 
while doing full justice to the pre- 
cursors and contemporaries of Darwin, 
has suffered himself to be carried away 
by a most singular preconception as to 
Charles Darwin himsel?, and has rep- 
resented that most modest and self- 
effacing of savants as deliberately en- 
deavoring to filch for himself the 
discoveries and achievements of biolo- 
gists who went before him. Mr. But- 
ler’s books, therefore, though useful as 
antidotes in the hands of those who 
understood the facts, could only mis- 
lead and puzzle outsiders. Neverthe- 
less, they did actually do this piece of 
good service: they brought out in 
strong relief the true nature of Charles 
Darwin’s magnificent life-work, as con- 
sisting entirely in the establishment of 
the principle of natural selection—a 
principle which made the previously 
discredited notion of descent with moid- 
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ification immediately commend itself to 
the whole biological world of his time, 
and more particularly to the younger 
generation. As to my own little book 
on “Charles Darwin,” if I dare to al- 
lude to it here, though it also insisted 
(from the opposite and sympathetic 
standpoint) upon this same cardinal 
fact, and likewise dwelt to a somewhat 
less degree upon the central importance 
of Mr. Spencer’s position, it was pub- 
lished only in a popular series, and did 
not perhaps reach the eyes of those 
who modestly required to have these 
facts impressed upon them. I rejoice, 
therefore, that Mr. Clodd should have 
reopened this serious question, and 
especially that the discussion to which 
his work is likely to give rise may re- 
sult in putting Mr. Spencer’s true place 
in the evolutionary movement before 
the eyes of his contemporaries while 
he is still among us to be gratified by 
a recognition too long withheld him. 

The needful rectification of public 
opinion on this subject, it seems to me, 
embraces two points. In the first place, 
as regards organic evolution, Darwin 
was not in any sense the originator of 
the idea; he was anticipated by his 
own grandfather, by Lamarck, by Her- 
bert Spencer (at least so far as priority 
of publication is concerned), and by 
several others. In the second place, as 
regards evolution in general, the idea 
was not Darwin’s at all; it was entirely 
and solely Herbert Spencer’s. Each of 
these two points I shall treat briefly 
but separately. 

Everybody now knows that the idea 
ot organic evolution—the conception 
that plants and animals were not 
miraculously created, but developed by 
natural causes from a common original 
—was far older than Charlies or even 
than Erasmus Darwin. In a certain 
vague way it was anticipated by sev 
eral early philosophers, and somewhat 
more definitely, though still nebulously. 
by Lucretius. In modern times, how- 
ever, it first took a regularly scientific 
shape with Erasmus Darwin. Most 
people believe that the theory never 
progressed beyond that somewhat 
amorphous stage up to the time when 
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Charles Darwin published “The Origin 
of Species.” This is a serious mistake. 
The concept, once set on foot, grew 
rapidly in definiteness and in fulness of 
scientific basis up to the moment of 
Charles Darwin’s cardinal discovery. 
With Erasmus Darwin, it was little 
more than a brilliant though pregnant 
apercu; with Lamarck, it became a 
powerfully-supported scientific concep(; 
in Herbert Spencer’s hands, it grew to 
be a probable and rational theery, 
based upon a serious array of confirma- 
tory facts, and fulfilling all the condi- 
tions of a sound working hypothesis. 
If the reader will turn once more to 
Mr. Spencer’s pronouncement, pub- 
lished seven years before “The Origin 
of Species,” he will see that there Mr. 
Spencer has brought together almost 
all the chief arguments which» still 
weigh in favor of the theory of descent 
with modification. Mr. Clodd has col- 
lected a large number of passages from 
Mr. Spencer’s early works—especially 
passages from scattered articles prior 
to the first public hint of Darwin’s idea 
—which amply prove Mr. Spencer's 
claim to rank as an entirely indepen- 
dent author of the doctrine of organic 
evolution. The fact is, before Darwin’s 
book appeared, the argument from va- 
riauion, the argument from plants and 
animals under domestication, the argu- 
ment from embryology, the argument 
from geographical distribution, the ar- 
gument from distribution in geological 
time, had all of them been brought for- 
ward, and some of them had been 
treated with great skill and effect, by 
Mr. Spencer. Indeed, it was above all 
Von Baer’s law of embryological de- 
velopment which led Mr. Spencer both 
to his first clear conception of evolution 
in general as fundamentally a progress 
from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. 

Why, then, if so many minds had al- 
ready grasped the doctrine of descent 
with modification, did Darwin's im- 
mortal treatise produce so immediate 
and noteworthy a mental revolution? 
Why did the world which turned a deaf 
ear to Lamarck, and even to Spencer, 
listen gladly to Charles Darwin? 
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Clearly, because Darwin had 
thing new and important to add to the 
concept; and that “something new” 
was the theory of natural selection. 
This was Darwin’s real contribution to 
the world’s thought. He arrived at it 
at first as a stray apercu; he followed 
it up, with Darwinian patience, with 
astonishing wealth of knowledge and 
instance, with single-hearted devotion 
to the particular subject, through the 
whole of his life; and he left it at the 
end as nearly certain as such a thesis 

‘an ever be made by human _ intelli- 
gence. The weak point in the hypoth- 
esis of organic evolution, before Dar- 
win, was the difficulty of understanding 
the nature and cause of adaptation to 
the environment. That weak point, 
when supplemented by theological pre- 
conceptions, made many or most biolo- 
gists hesitate to accept the nascent 
theory, in Lamarck’s and Spencer's 
presentment. It is true, minds like 
Lamarck’s and Spencer’s could never 
for a moment, on the other hand, have 
accepted the crude and unthinkable 
dogma of separate creation; but the 
mass of biologists, incapable of high 
philosophie reasoning, held their judg- 
ment suspended, and waited for some 
other explanation of the origin of 
species. Darwin’s discovery converted 
them en bloc. It was easy to under- 
stand, by means of the clue he afforded, 
not merely that organisms had _ been 
naturally evolved from simple primi- 
tive forms, but also how and why they 
had been so evolved. Darwin’s great 
work, then, consisted in this—that he 
made credible a theory which most 
people before him had thought incredi- 
ble; that he discovered a_ tenable 
modus operandi for what before had 
been rather believed or surmised than 
detinitely imaged. 

I do not mean to say that Darwin did 
no more than this. He supplied the 
great key of natural selection; but he 
also added much in other ways to the 
doctrine, especially in the direction 
of piling up facts and meeting objec- 
tions. His work had thus a_ double 
value. On the one hand, it is not prob- 


some- 


able that the general biological public 
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would have been converted to evolu- 
tionism half so quickly if it had not 
been for the enormous mass of con- 
firmatory evidence adduced by Darwin. 
In the second place, even those who, 
like Spencer, were already evolution- 
ists—evolutionists in fibre, incapable of 
taking any supernaturalist view of the 
universe in which they lived—giadly 
availed themselves of Darwin’s discov- 
ery of natural selection, as an explana- 
tion of one important set of features in 
organic evolution, hitherto most im- 
perfectly and inadequately explained. 
Or, let us put it another way. From 
the point of view of contribution to 
thought, it is natural selection § that 
forms Darwin’s great glory. But from 
the point of view of mere effective per- 
suasion, it is the weight of evidence 
he brought up in favor of the olkler 
principle of descent with modification 
that told and still tells with the av- 
erage mind. Hence it has happened, 
and perhaps will always happen, that 
Darwin has received more credit for 
that part of his theory which was not 
of his own invention than for that part 
of which he can justly claim the almost 


exclusive glory. Almost, I say, be- 
cause the modifying adverb is de- 
manded by justice to Mr. Alfred 


Russel Wallace, whose partial coinci- 
dence with Darwin in the discovery of 
natural selection now needs no adver- 
tisement. 

As thinker, then, it is on natural se- 
lection as a vera causa of specialization 
and adaptation among plants and ani- 
mals that Darwin most securely rests 
his claim to celebrity. As prophet and 
apostle, on the other hand, it must be 
frankly admitted that he ranks first as 
a preacher of organic—but only of or- 
ganic—evolution. In this respect, his 
importance, in England especially, can 
hardly be overrated. For it is a pe- 
culiarity of the practical English mind 
that it is more moved by a vast array 
of evidence, a serried mass of cumula- 


tive instances, than by any possivie 
cogency of logical reasoning. Dar- 


win’s own mind was in this way in- 
tensely English. He piled up _ fact 
after fact, added case to case, till men 
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whom no power of abstract argument 
could convince were convinced by pure 
force of successive witnesses. They 
were borne down by numbers. Your 
ordinary Englishman, indeed, is never 
quite satisfied by Euclid’s demonstra- 
tion that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypothenuse is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the two op- 
posite sides; he honestly believes it 
when he sees it tried a hundred ana 
twenty times by careful measurement, 
and still more when he finds that engi- 
neering works which take it for 
granted as a basis succeed in paying a 
satisfactory dividend. Proof that in 
the nature of triangles this truth is in- 
volved he does not regard; experi- 
mental verification, or what seems to 
be such, in a few concrete cases, amply 
satisfies him. Hence it came about 
that a world which would have listened 
coldly to Herbert Spencer’s a_ priori 
reasonings or splendid generalizations 
was converted at once when Darwin 
brought up with inexhaustible patience 
and extraordinary keenness of insigut 
his profound array of confirmatory 
facts about bees and cuckoos, about 
the fertilization of orchids and the 
movements of tendrils. 

Nobody has better summarized than 
Mr. Clodd the exact point which evolu- 
tionary theory had reached as regards 
plants and animals before the publica- 
tion of “The Origin of Species.” Who- 
ever wishes to learn just how much 
was surmised by the predecessors of 
Darwin, and just how much Darwin 
added to their ideas, cannot do better 
than consult his luminous exposition. 

Once, indeed, no less than seven years 
before the publication of “The Origin of 
Species,” Mr. Spencer even trembled 
for a moment on the verge of the actual 
discovery of natural selection. This 
was in the essay on population in the 
Westminster Review in 1852. The pas- 
sage at full is too long to extract; but 
I will quote the last words of it. “All 
mankind subject themselves more or 
less to the discipline described; they 
either may or may not advance under it; 
but in the nature of things only those 
who do advance under it eventually sur- 
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vive. For, necessarily, families and 
races whom this increasing difficulty of 
getting a living which excess of fertility 
entails does not stimulate to improve- 
ments in production... are on the 
highroad to extinction; and must ulti- 
mately be supplanted by those whom 
the pressure does so stimulate. 
And here, indeed, it will be seen that 
premature death, under all its forms, 
and from all its causes, cannot fail to 
work in the same direction. For 
those prematurely carried off must, in 
the average of cases, be those in whom 
the power of self-preservation is the 
least, it unavoidably follows that those 
lett behind to continue the race must be 
those in whom the power of self-preser 
vation is the greatest, must be the select 
of their generation.” Now, this is the 
doctrine of natural selection, or, as Mr. 
Spencer himself afterwards called it, 
survival of the fittest. Only, it is 
limited to the human race; and it is not 
recognized an efficient cause of 
specific differentiation. As Mr. Spencer 
himself remarks, the “shows 
how near one may be to a great gen- 
eralization without seeing it.” More- 
over, Mr. Spencer here overlooks the 
important factor of spontaneous varia- 
tion, which forms the corner-stone of 
Darwin’s discovery, and which was also 
clearly perceived by Mr. Wallace. In 
short, in Mr. Spencer’s own words, the 
paragraph “contains merely a passing 
recognition of the selective process, and 
indicates no suspicion of the enormous 
range of its effects, or of the conditions 
under which a large part of its effects 
are produced.” 

It is thus obvious, not only that Mr. 
Spencer was a believer in organic evolu- 
tion long before the publication of Dar- 
win’s first utterance on the subject, but 
also that he almost succeeded, like Wal- 
lace, Wells, and Patrick Matthew, in 
anticipating the discovery of natural 
selection. 

But besides the misconception about 
Mr. Spencer's relation to Darwin, as 
regards organic evolution, there remains 
the far deeper and more fatal miscon- 
ception about his relation to Darwin as 
regards evolution in general, viewed as 


as 


as 


passage 
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a cosmical process. Most peopie im- 
agine, I gather, that Mr. Spencer is a 
philosopher who has put into a higher 
and more abstract form Darwin’s dis- 
coveries and theories. In short, they 
regard him as a disciple of Darwin. 
And this brings me to the second of the 
two rectifications of public opinion 
which I promised above to attempt. 
Nothing could be more absurdly untrue 
than to regard Mr. Spencer as in any 
way, or in either department, a disciple 
of Darwin's. In the first place, as re- 
gards organic evolution, he was an 
avowed evolutionist long before the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s first hint on the 
subject. He continued an evolutionist, 
in the main on the same lines, after 
Darwin had brought out “The Origin of 
Species” and its ancillary volumes. He 
adopted, it is true, the theory of nat- 
ural selection, as did every other eyolu- 
tionist of his time (except Mr. Samuel 
Butler); but he adopted it merely as one 
among the factors of organic evolution, 
and, while valuing it highly, he never 
attributed to it the same almost ex- 
clusive importance as did Darwin him- 
self—certainly not the same quite 
exclusive importance as has since been 
attached to it by the doctrinaire school 
of Neo-Darwinians, who employ it as 
the sole key which unlocks, in their 
opinion, all the problems of biology. On 
the contrary, he has always steadily 


maintained the existence and impor- 
tance of other factors in organic 
evolution, and has combated with 


extraordinary vigor and acuteness the 
essentially Neo-Darwinian views of 
Weismann which make natural selec- 
tion alone into the deus ex machina of 
organic development. 

In the second place—and this is the 
more important point—as regards evolu- 
tion at large, Mr. Spencer is not in the 
remotest degree beholden for the origin 
of his ideas to Darwin. So far as those 
ideas are not quite original with him— 
and no human idea is ever wholly 
original—they are derived from the 
direct line of Kant, Laplace. and the 
English geologists. For many years 


previous to Mr. Spencer’s philosophic 
activity, the progress of human thought 
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had been gradually leading up to the 
point where a cosmic evolutionism such 
as Mr. Spencer’s became almost of 
necessity the next forward step. But to 
say this is not to detract in any way 
from Mr. Spencer’s greatness; rather 
the other way; for it needed a man of 
cosmic intellect and of cosmic learning 
to make the advance which had thus 
become inevitable. The moment had 
arrived, and waited for the thinker; Mr. 
Spencer was the thinker who came close 
upon the moment. The situation is this. 
Kant and Laplace had suggested that 
suns and stars might have grown, and 
assumed their existing distribution and 
movements, by the action of purely nat- 
ural laws, without the need for direct 
creative or systematizing effort from 
without. The geologists had suggested 
that the crust of the earth might have 
assumed its existing stratification and 
sculpture through the agency of causes 
at present in action. Erasmus Darwin 
and Lamarck had suggested that plants 
and animals might have been developed 
and specialized from a common original 
by the direct action of the environment. 
aided in part by their own volition, 
where such existed. But all these 
thinkers, great and able in their day. 
had addressed themselves—as Charles 
Darwin later addressed himself—to one 
set of phenomena alone; had regarded 
the process which they pointed out, in 
isolation only. It remained for a man 
of commanding intellect and vast grasp 
of generalizing faculty to build up and 
unify these scattered evolutionary 
guesses into a single consistent concept 
of evolution. Herbert Spencer was that 
man. He gave us both the concept and 
the name by which we habitually know 
it. The words “theory of evolution” 
occur already, seven years before Dar- 
win, in the Leader essay. 

This point, again, Mr. Clodd has ex- 
cellently elaborated. “Contact with 
many sorts and conditions of men,” he 
says, “brings home the need of cease- 
lessly dinning into their ears the fact 
that Darwin’s theory deals only with 
the evolution of plants and animals 
from a common ancestry. It is not con- 
cerned with the origin of life itself. nor 
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with those conditions preceding life 
which are covered by the general term, 
inorganic evolution. Therefore, it 
forms but a very small part of the gen- 
eral theory of the origin of the earth and 
other bodies, ‘as the sanu by the sea- 
shore innumerable.’ that fill the infinite 
spaces.” It is evolution in general, both 
the concept and the word, that we owe 
to Mr. Spencer; and Mr. Clodd’s book 
brings into strong relief the actual rela- 
tions existing in this respect between 
Herbert Spencer himself and his pred- 
ecessors or contemporaries. 

The genesis of the idea in his own 
mind, Mr. Spencer has illustrated by a 
series of extracts from his original vol- 
ume of “Essays,” published previously 
to “The Origin of Species,” and there- 
independent of any 
The series of ex- 


fore necessarily 
Darwinian impulse. 
tracts thus selected he has permitted 
Mr. Clodd to print entire; and with 
them, the abstract supplied to Professor 
Youmans. These summaries I will not 
still further summarize; it must suffice 
here to note, for the benefit of those who 
have never considered dates in this 
matter, that the chronology of the sub- 
ject is roughly as follows. In 1859 (al- 
most 1860, for it was in the end of 
November) Darwin brought out ‘The 
Origin of Species.” Before that period, 
Mr. Spencer had published (amongst 
others) the following distinctly evolu- 
tionary works. In 1850, “Social Stat- 
.’ in which the idea of human evolu- 
tion was clearly foreshadowed. In 
1852, an article in the Leader on “The 
Development Hypothesis” (from which 
I have quoted a passage already) where 
the evolution of species of plants and 
animals was definitely set forth. In 
1854, an article in the British Quarterly 
Review, on “The 


ics 


Genesis of Science,” 
where intellectual evolution was dis- 
tinctly mapped out. In 1855, “The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (first form), where 
mental evolution is fully formulated, 
ana the development of animals from a 
common origin implied at every step. 
In 1857, an article in the Westminster 
Review on “Progress, Law and 
Cause,” where the conception of evolu- 
tion at finally attained 


its 


” 


large was 
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(though not quite in the full form which 
it afterwards assumed). From all of 
these, but especially the last, grew up 
the idea of the “System of Synthetic 
Philosophy,” the first 
which was drawn up in January, 1858, 
nearly two years before the appearance 
of “The Origin of Species.’ Thus, so 
far is it from being true that Mr. Spen- 
cer is a disciple of Darwin, that he had 
actually arrived at the idea of organic 
evolution, and of evolution in general, 
including cosmic evolution, planetary, 
evolution, human evolution, psycho- 
evolution, human _ evolution, 
logical evolution, sociological evolution, 
and linguistic evolution, before Darwin 
had published one word upon the sub. 
ject. 

To some people, in saying all this, 
I may seem to be trying to belittle Dar- 
win. Not at all. You do not belittle a 
great man by giving him full credit for 
what he did, and none for what he did 
not You do not belittle Virgil by 
showing that he was not the powerful 
magician the Middle Ages thought him; 
nor do you belittle proving 


programme of 


psycho- 


do. 


tacon by 


that he did not write “Othello” and 
“Hamlet.” Nobody has a greater re 
spect for Bacon, I believe, than Dr. 


Abbott; but Dr. Abbott does not think 
respect for Bacon compels nim to father 
“Macbeth” and “Julius Caesar” upon the 
author of the “Novum Organum.” No 
body has a greater respect for Darwin 
than I have; but I do not think that that 
Darwip 
due 
Spencer. 


respect compels me to credit 
with having originated the 
to Lamarck and to Herbert 
Nay, more; I have so deep a respect for 
the work Darwin actually performed 
that I consider it quite unnecessary to 
filch from others in order to enrich him. 
He can well do without such disloyal 
friends. Indeed, it is Mr. Samuel 
Butler’s peculiar belief that Darwin did 
so attempt to filch account. I 
cannot agree with Mr. Butler that the 
honestest and candid of our 
biological thinkers ever made any such 
endeavor himself; nor can I believe one 
honors him by making it for him. 

If I were to sum up the positions of 
thinkers, Darwin and 


ideas 


on his 


most 


these two great 
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Spencer, the experimentalist and the 
generalizer, the observer and the phi- 
losopher, in a single paragraph each, I 
should be tempted to do it in somewhat 
the following fashion. 

Darwin came at a moment when 
human thought was trembling on the 
verge of a new flight toward undiscovy- 
ered regions. Kant and Laplace and 
Murchison and Lyell had already ap- 
plied the evolutionary idea to the 
genesis of suns and systems, of conti- 
nents and mountains. Lamarck had al- 
ready suggested the notion that similar 
conceptions might be equally applied 
to the genesis of plant and animal 
species. But, as I have put it elsewhere, 
what was needed was a solution of the 
difficulty of adaptation which should 
help the lame dog of Lamarckian evolu- 
tionism over the organic stile, so leav- 
ing the mind free to apply the evolution- 
ary method to psychology, and to what 
Mr. Spencer has well called the super- 
organic scienc..3. For that office, Dar- 
win presented himself at the exact right 
moment—a deply-learned and well- 
equipped biolo;ical scholar, a minute 
specialist as compared with Spencer, a 
broad generalist as compared with the 
botanists, entomologists, and ornitholo- 
gists of his tims. He filled the gap. As 
regards thinkers, he gave them a key 
which helped them to understand or- 
ganic evolution: as regards the world at 
large, he supplied them with a codex 
which convinced them at once of its his- 
torical truth. 

Herbert Spencer is a philosopher of a 
wider range. All knowledge is his 
province. A believer in organic evolu- 
tion before Darwin published his epoch- 
making work, he accepted at once Dar- 
win’s useful idea, and incorporated it as 
a minor part in its fitting place in his 
own system. But that system itself, 
alike in its conception and its inception, 
was both independent of and anterior 
to Darwin’s first pronouncement. It 
certainly covered a vast world of 
thought which Darwin never even at- 
tempted to enter. To Herbert Spencer. 
Darwin was even as Kant, Leplace, and 
Lyell—a laborer in a special field who 
produced results which fell at once into 


their proper order in his wilder syn- 
thesis. As sculptors, they carved out 
shapely stones, from which he, as archi- 
tect, built his majestic fabric. The 
total philosophic concept of evolution as 
a cosmical process—one and continuous, 
from nebula to man, from star to soul, 
from atom to society—we owe to Her- 
bert Spencer himself, and to him alone, 
using as material the final results of in- 
numerable preceding workers’ and 
thinkers. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





From Temple Bar. 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF A HURRI- 
CANE IN MAURITIUS. 

“M’sié, the storm signal is up at 
Mount Ory,” said my butler as he woke 
me at dawn one March morning a few 
years ago in Mauritius. 

I sprang out of bed, dashing aside the 
mosquito curtains, and tore open the 
morning paper to see the telegrams. 
In large print was the following: 
“4 A.M.: barometer 29.56, and falling; 
wind S.E. by E.; 40 miles an hour, and 
will probably increase.” Another tele- 
gram, also from the director of the ob- 
servatory, dated 6 A.M., was as follows: 
“Barometer 29.32. and falling at an 
accelerated rate; wind, E.S.E., 50 miles 
an hour; a cyclone from the north-east 
is approaching. Impossible to say yet 
if the centre will pass over the island. 
Precautions are necessary. Warn the 
Harbor Master.” This meant that a 
hurricane was on us, which would stop 
all traffic and force us to barricade our- 
selves indoors for days. 

Living as I did alone in a bungalow 
out in the country, the prospect of soli- 
tary confinement in it was not enticing. 
So I thought of my promise to some kind 
neighbors, the general commanding the 
troops and his wife, to go to them in case 
a hurricane came on. I hastily packed 
up a few things and sallied forth into 
the already shrieking tempest, followed 
by two of my Hindu servants with the 
impedimenta. 

We had only a few hundred yards to 
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go, and, although the wind had not yet 
reached hurricane force, it was difficult 
to keep one’s feet during the gusts. 
Many times we had to crouch down and 
hold on to each other; whilst the water 
ran over our ankles along the road. 
The leaves were beginning to fly, and 
the branches to creak and crash; while 
not a living thing was in sight, except a 
few scured Creoles securing their hurri- 
cane shutters. 

My host and hostess were already 
barricaded in their commodious house, 
and gladly welcomed me, for, early as it 
was, I was expected. Indoors the 
lamps were lit, or we should have been 
in darkness; and the noise of the tem- 
pest was so great that conversation was 
out of the question. The gusts steadily 
increased in force, shaking the wooden 
building to its very foundations, and, 
although we knew that each verandah 
pillar and upright had an iron core, 
anchored to a heavy stone below, we 
could not help feeling alarmed lest the 
whole structure should be carried away. 
Cooking was of course impossible, the 
only chimney in the house, that of the 
kitchen, being just now the channel of 
a stream, which had to be directed out 
under the back door. Our meals con- 
sisted of tinned meat and biscuits. The 
only hot thing we had was tea, the 
water for which was boiled over a spirit 
lamp. No one came near the house, nor 
did any one venture to go out, so that 
fresh provisions were unobtainable. 

At night all the furies from the lower 
regions appeared to have been let loose 
to scream at every angle and gable, as 
if striving to find an entrance and over- 
whelm us beneath a mass of ruins. 
Notwithstanding their protecting shut- 
ters outside, every window rattled and 
banged until it seemed as if nothing 
could prevent them being hurled from 
their fittings by the raging elements. 
At first I dared not undress, expecting 
every moment to have to rush out of the 
house to escape premature burial; so I 
earefully thought out my best line of 
retreat in case of any accident. Many 
a time I sprang up in bed thinking that 
at last the roof was going; and oiten I 
could not believe that those trembling 


and rocking walls could withstand the 
terrific forces beating against them. 
Once a louder crash than usual made 
me start up in a terror of apprehension, 
to find that it was only one of the pic- 
tures flung from its hold on to the floor; 
so then I went round the room and took 
all the rest off their nails. Fresh dis- 
comforts were constantly developing. 
All the mosquitoes of the neighborhood 
had taken refuge in the hot stifling air 
of the house, and armies of them re- 
fused to be dislodged from the inside of 
the curtains. Every time one stirred a 
fresh invading host broke in, who hid 
in every nook and cranny, only to be 
destroyed after a tedious search with a 
candle, at the imminent risk of setting 
the muslin on fire. Then the rain began 
to penetrate, for no roof could withstand 
such a continuous pelting deluge flung 
horizontally at it by that tremendous 
force. With the often remarked “cuss- 
edness” of matter, each new drip as it 
appeared was immediately over the spot 
to which one had just moved the bed. 
At last I gave up trying to avoid the 
wet, and spread a mackintosh above the 
curtains, when the resounding smacks 
of the big drops on it added to the al- 
ready overpowering babel of sound, and 
drove sleep still further from 
weary eyelids. 

During that awful night the peals of 
thunder continued without intermission, 
and the incessant lightning showed 
through the chinks and crevices in the 
shutters, filling the room with a blue 
glare. Outside, when I dared to peep, 
there was a weird and ghastly light, 
strong enough to enable me with ease 
to read the smallest print; but the 
sheets of water, thick with branches 
and leaves, tearing through the air, con- 
fined the view to a very few yards. 

As may well be imagined, there was 
not much sleep that night; so that, what 
with fatigue and terror. we were wan 
and washed-out looking in the lamp- 
light at breakfast. We could not even 
have the refreshment of a tub. for the 
water channel, which formed the house 
supply. was outside the hurricane shut- 
ters, and not to be reached while the 
cyclone lasted. Our water store was in 


one’s 
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cans and vessels in the scullery, and 
had to be most carefully husbanded, for 
no one could tell how long we might 
be kept prisoners. 

In the afternoon a new noise devel- 
oped at one of the French windows. 
like a branch tapping, but for a time we 
did not dare to open it and explore the 
cause. When we did look we found 
some neighbors called G——, a magis- 
trate and his wife, waiting in a deplor- 
able condition. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, hatless, and soaked; she had 
his coat on, but that was about all. I 
cannot say precisely, as I was hurried 
away by the ladies, and she was quickiy 
smuggled up-stairs, to appear later in 
borrowed garments many sizes 
large. Mrs. G— had thrown 
down five time in as many hundreds of 
yards, and her clothes had literally been 
blown off her as sails are off a ship. 
It appeared that they had incautiously 
opened a shutter to let in some fresh and 
cooler air during a lull, when a violent 
gust suddenly struck them, blew in the 
window, dashed open doors, and, rag- 
ing through the house, tore open a ceil- 
ing, and escaped by stripping the 
wooden shingles off the The 
damage was so suddenly done that 
there was no possible prevention. To 
close the shutters was difficult and use- 
less, for other windows had been burst 


too 


been 


roof. 


open, and sheets of water began to 
make their way into every room. So 


they did the only thing possible under 
the circumstances in seeking shelter 
elsewhere. Nor had they escaped with- 
out personal injury. He had a finger 
dislocated and bent back when he was 
blown against a tree; whilst all his care 
had not prevented his wife sustaining 
a severe sprain of her wrist, and many 
cuts and bruises. It was most fortu- 
nate that they had no children, or the 
consequences might have been even 
more serious. This doleful tale alarmed 
the general, who gave strict orders that 
on no consideration whatever should 
any shutters be opened, even on the 
leeward side, without special permits- 
sion from him. 

Our party now consisted of six. for 
there was a lively girl staying with the 


general and Mrs. M. when this cyclone 
began. After a couple of days we began 
to get accustomed to the danger and 
noise, and could pitch our voices so as 
to be heard. We got very merry, too, 
filing up the time with rollicking 
choruses and round games. But for our 
clocks we should not have known night 
from day, for we lived entirely by lamp- 
light. For four days the cyclone con- 
tinued, without perceptible diminution 
of strength; but then the intervals be- 
tween the gusts became longer, and 
their duration shorter. When the gen- 
eral was not near we gasped for fresh 
air at one of the leeward windows. hold- 
ing the shutters with many hands, for 
the heat and closeness became unbear- 
able. The garden, we saw, was a 
marshy ruin; not a leaf was left. It 
might have been the middle of winter, 
if there was such a season in the tropics. 
Even the beautiful palm-trees had lost 
all but their central fronds, though in 
other respects they suffered less than 
other trees, bending like fishing-rods to 
the but recovering as soon as 
the force was spent. The ground every- 
where was littered knee-deep with 
branches and leaves, whilst great water- 
courses had torn up road and path, and 
had seattered scores of tons of earth and 
gravel over the lawns and beds. Some 
trees were left with most of their roots 
bare and twisted, whilst others were 
smothered up to their lower branches 
with débris. 

The outside of the house presented a 
curious sight. It was green all over 
with plastered fragments of leaves and 
rubbish, which had been driven with 


gusts, 


such foree that they had stuck, as 
lumps of mud do. They had even pene- 
trated the  hurricane-shutters, and 


covered the window-panes so thickly 
that we could not see through them. 

At last the rain ceased, and we ven- 
tured out, taking care to hold on to 
something solid during the gusts, which 
were still strong enough to throw one 
down. We started to how some 
neighbors had fared, and met them com- 
ing to us on the same errand. An un- 


see 


occupied bachelor pavilion in their gar- 
den, which had not been properly tied 
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down to its foundations, was lying on 
its side, crushed like a huge packing- 
case, and some of its rain-water spout- 
ing had been driven bodily through the 
wooden walls. The few items of furni- 
ture required in a hot climate were 
battered and broken, the bedstead 
squeezed out of all shape, and the cloth- 
ing and mattress had disappeared alto- 
gether. 2art of the washhand-stand 
was found in a banana-grove a few hun- 
dred yards away, and the dressing-table 
was smashed into fragments. 

I went to look at my own place, and, 
as far as 1 could discover, no great dam- 
age had been done except, of course, to 


the vegetation in the garden. In the 
verandahs of the house and of the 


stable were crowded a score or two of 
trembling and shivering Hindoos, here 
ealled Malabars. Several of them came 
towards me, salaaming low. They told 
me I was their father and their mother 
—*Vous mo papa mo mama,” as they had 
it in .heir Creole French. With tears in 
their voices they told me how their 
fragile straw had been 
blown to pieces, and their few belong- 
ings scattered. For three days they had 
shivered in soaked cotton in my veran- 
dahs, with nothing to eat but a little 
horse corn my coachman gave them to 
chew. <A rupee two bought them 
some rice and dried fish from the China- 
man’s shop at the corner, which was 
just reopening; and in a short time they 
had forgotten their troubles, and, like 
children, were laughing and chattering 


huts—cases 


over their food. 

The G——s’ house was in a dreadful 
state. When they were forced to leave 
it only part of the roof had been de- 
stroyed, but now the ground for hun- 
dreds of yards round was littered with 
fragments. The corners and the walls 
on two sides were still standing, though 
badly shaken; the rest was broken tim- 
roof shingles, bed- 
and wrecked 


ber, plaster, paper, 
ding, bits of furniture, 
chests of drawers, with their contents 
seattered far and wide. The house 
looked as if it had been looted by a 
marauding army. Mrs. G— fairly 
broke down when she saw the state of 
all her treasures: but her husband col- 


lected six or eight Malabars, and set 
them to work gathering up the débris, 
and had the fragments put into the ser- 
vants’ pavilion, which was intact. A 
great deal was, of course, never recoy- 
ered, and much was spoilt; but it was 
astonishing how well most of the things 
looked after they were cleaned and 
dried. The house was insured by the 
landlord, and in a month or so was 
much the same as ever, for it does not 
take long to rebuild a wooden house. 
There were gangs of men in 
every direction, repairing the railways 
and roads, filling up the holes, cutting 
up and carting away the fallen timber. 
It was, however, many days before any 
trains could run or carts get along the 
roads with safety. Nearly every station 
on the railway had suffered, most of 
them being overturned; and the damage 
done the line, telegraph- 
poles, and signals was enormous. All 
the rolling-stock which had been left in 
exposed places was blown off the line 


soon 


to bridges, 


and upset. 

The sugarcane fields, with which 
most of the island is covered, looked to 
be in a terrible state; but, strange to say, 
they did not really suffer very much. 
The canes were mostly laid flat, and 
some broken off, but the deluge of rain 
and the heat which followed gave such 
a tremendous impulse to vegetation that 
a great deal of the damage was repaired. 
This true of the trees and 
gardens. Ina month no one would have 
known there had catas- 
trophe, from the the 
country. Everything put on a spurt, 
clothed itself in beautiful fresh green, 


was also 


been such a 


appearance of 


and covered up the sears which the 
storm had made. 

The damage in the harbor was not 
great, because plenty of warning had 


been given, and all the ships had been 
made safe and snug before the worst 
came on. Many vessels were, however, 
afterwards found to have been caught 
in this storm in the neighborhood of the 
island: and, out of a total of forty-one, 
four were wrecked, three disappeared, 
and six were condemned as not worth 
The others, twenty-cight in all, 
damage. 


repair. 
suffered 


more or less severe 
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which brought lots of work 
Mauritius ship-yards. 

From the reports of these vessels it 
was found that the storm began away 
to the north-east, and passed down to 
the south-west, the calm centre going 
over the neighboring island of Réunion, 
which suffered even more severely than 
Mauritius. The effect of the centre 
crossing the island was, that after all 
the houses, canes, trees, bridges, etc., 
had been strained to their utmost in one 
direction, the wind suddenly fell, and 
an ominous calm lasted for an hour 
or two. Then, suddenly, a terrific coup 
de vent struck the island from the oppo- 
site direction, and swept away the al- 
ready shaken structures and vegetation. 

Our experience had been bad enough, 
and we could only thank Providence 
that we had been spared the terrible 
ordeal and suspense of that awful calm, 
when no one knows the moment that the 
inevitable blow will strike, which 
brings so much misery and disaster in 
its train. 


to the 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE TWO PRIESTS OF KONNOTO. 

In the steaming depths of the Da- 
homey forest stands the native town of 
Konnoto. Round three sides of it flow 
the yellow waters of the Kanu River. 
and on the peninsula thus formed are 
many rows of thatched huts nestling 
beneath the tufted fronds of palms and 
groves of green oranges and _ limes. 
On the opposite bank of the river, and 
behind the town, the dark cottonwood 


forest rises like a wall, with narrow 
trails winding away into its green 


shades. 

The climate of Konnoto, like that of 
most West African towns, is by no 
means a desirable one, for the dank 
mist which settles down at sunset upon 
river and forest is heavy with germs 
of fever. Small-pox, dysentery, and 
cholera are rife, and many of the na- 
tives are crippled by the foot-boring 


chigoe or the horrible Guinea worm. 
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The inhabitants, who as a rule despise 
all clothing but a device of blue tattoo 


or the scantiest of waist-cloths, are, 
however, used to these things, and gen- 
erally drive their sick into the bush to 
die or recover as best they can, or if 
the disease be infectious, knock them 
on the head and toss the corpse into 
the river. In their eyes the town 
makes the best of all possible worlds, 
for in that fertile soil all that they need 
to support life will grow almost with- 
out asking; while should they need the 
wherewithal to purchase luxuries from 
the coast, they have only to rob a few 
of the oil-carriers passing down the 
river, or to plunder a trading village 
across the neighboring frontier of 
Lagos. 

A little while ago there were two 
powers ruling in Konnoto. The first 
was the Headman Amaro a huge easy- 
going negro, who, so long as his armed 
retainers provided him with a suffici- 
ency of wives from the Egba country, 
and kept him supplied with poisonous 
Hamburg gin, had no objection to their 


plundering on their own account. The 
second was the Ju-Ju man, or Fetish 


priest, Bussa, who ruled with an iron 
hand in the name of countless Ju-Ju 
devils and legions of wandering ghosts. 
Bussa was old and decrepit, a man of 
slight stature among a race of giants, 
and his shrivelled chest was covered 
with many charms hung from a neck- 
lace of human skin. There was, 
usual, fierce jealousy between the two 
powers, and but for the fear of the evil 
spirits (for there was no negro in all 
Konnoto brave enough to pass the Ju- 
Ju wands set up on either side of his 
hut) a spear-thrust might have cut 
short Bussa’s career. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
Dahomey town when the Reverend 
David Kinnett and his wife, carrying 
their lives in their hands, undertook 
the conversion of Konnoto on behalf of 
a certain mission. The missionary had 
been taught the forest-tongue at Lagos 
and commenced his work with zeal and 
discretion, adapting his theology to the 
understanding of the natives, as usual 
in Africa, in a manner which would 


as 
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probably have made the subscribers at 
home lift their hands in horror. He 
had also studied surgery and physic, 
and every negro has a profound rever- 
ence for a doctor, and will take un- 
limited drugs, the stronger the better. 
The natives also began to notice that 
the missionary’s patients as a rule re- 
covered, while those of the Ju-Ju man 
generally died. So every morning the 


dispensary was crowded with appli- 
eants for medicine, most of whom, 
with the curiosity of the negro, re- 


mained to hear the new doctrine which 
was being preached among them by : 
priest who, strange to say, threatened 


them with neither pestilence nor 
ghostly visitation if their offerings 


were light. 

So, step by step, the fever-stricken 
white man and his sickly wife won the 
fickle affection of the people, and 
Amaro looked on approvingly at what- 
ever weakened the power of his rival. 
For a time Bussa smiled grimly and 
said nothing. He had seen the coming, 
and also the going, of two previous 
God-palaver-men, one of whom died of 
pestilence, while the other had been 
driven forth by order of the king. He 
also knew that the instincts of cen- 
turies of rapine and bloodshed are not 
to be eradicated by a few sermons 
very imperfectly understood, and that 
the longer it was repressed the more 
violently would the old savage nature 
break out some day. 

Now David Kinnett had _ brought 
with him a Mahomedan Haussa from 
the far north, who understood the art 
of weaving the fine native cloth 
shipped from Lagos; and when he of- 
fered to teach this art to the  inhabi- 
tants there were many pupils, the 
more so that the missionary assured 
them the cloth convertible into 
European goods upon the coast. So 
the negro being quick to learn, much 
creditable work was turned out; and 
it was a proud day for the missionary 
and his wife when a train of bearers 
marched south through the forests, 
each man carrying a roll of cloth upon 
his woolly head. 

Thus the influence of the white priest 


was 
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spread slowly but steadily, while the 
black priest scowled darkly and bided 
his time in silence. Strange to say, 
even Captain Sinclair and Lieutenant 


Smith, who, with the aid of half a 
company of Mahomedan Yorubas, 
maintained some kind of law and 


order on the frontier of the neighbor- 
ing colony of Lagos, would occasion- 
ally travel thirty miles through the 
forest to spend a day or two at Kon- 


noto station. This was the more re- 
markable as generally speaking the 
frontier officer does not love the mis- 


sionary, and the captain bore the name 
of a very hard case among those who 
knew him. Moreover, the missionary 
did not provide his guests with any al- 
coholic refreshment. 

When Captain Sinclair saw the weav- 
ers at work, and heard that a quantity 
of cloth was already on its way to the 
coast, he marvelled; then he exchanged 
a significant glance with his subaltern 
and asked languidly: “Did you send a 
letter to the Porto Novo traders, spec- 
ifying what articles you required in 
return?” 

“No,” said the lady. “We thought 
this time it would be better for them 


to buy whatever took their fancy. 
With the next lot we will purchase 
window-frames and bring up some 


carpenters from Lagos, to make a be- 
ginning with the church we have so 
long prayed for.” 

“T hope you will, madam,” answered 
the officer. ‘“The carriers should be 
back in three weeks; we will have 
pleasure in visiting you then;” and he 
trod heavily upon the lieutenant’s toe, 
for the latter’s face was twitching. 

Next morning, they swung 
through the dewy forest in their lurch- 
ing hammocks, Captain Sinclair ob- 
served: “I suppose I’m a bad lot, and 
you’re not much better, Charlie, but I 
know a good woman when I see one, 
The missionary is genuine enough too; 
but what a crime it is for a committee 
at home to insist upon these men being 
married. I wonder if they know that 
endless misery and almost certain 
death awaits every English woman in 
this ghastly place.” 


as 
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the lieutenant laughed _ softly. 
“Well, he said, “I would like to see 
the Reverend David’s face when his 


carriers come back. We must be there 
too, or it may mean unlimited murder; 


probably Bussa will see his chance. 
Strange that the old rascal has _ not 


worked his rival out yet; he managed 
it twice before. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he poisoned the first man.” 

Three weeks later the two officers 
again journeyed through the _ forests 
towards Konnoto, but this time they 
brought a guard of Yorubas’ with 
them. Darkness closed down as they 
neared the clearing, and Lieutenant 
Smith, who had been listening in- 
tently, remarked, “As I thought—the 
earriers have come back;” and the cap- 
tain urged the tired bearers forward, 
for the crash of flint-lock guns rang out 
through the forest above a pandemo- 
nium of shouting, singing, and the 
beating of monkey-skin drums. “Get 
on, men, for Heaven’s sake, hurry,” 
said the lieutenant, as a red blaze 
flickered through the trees; and pres- 
ently they marched into Konnoto. 

Huge fires blazed in the centre of the 
trade-square, and round them sat men 
and women in various stages of drunk- 
enness, while empty cases of Hamburg 
gin and square-shouldered bottles lay 
everywhere about. Further on, groups 
of wild figures, with the red firelight 
shining on their naked skins, howled 


and flung their limbs about to a dis- 
cordant concert of drums and horns; 
while every now and then one of 


Amaro’s guard would fire his gun aim- 
lessly into a hut as he passed. 

“This is under French protection, 
nud we are trespassers now, or I'd 
clean the place out. Forward there, 
drive the heathen aside,” said the cap- 
tain, and the little detachment hurried 
towards the dwelling. 
They were just in time, for, urged on 
by the Ju-Ju man, a frantic mob surged 
round the house, while, haggard and 
shaking with fever, the 
stood facing them upon the verandah, 
alternately striving to reassure the 
trembling woman who clung to his arm 
and addressing the savage crowd. 


missionary’s 


missionary 
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At the sight of the bayonets, the mol 
broke up and went whooping away, 
and hurrying up the staircase Captain 
Sinclair grasped the preacher’s hand 


who gasped: “Thank God, you've 
come in time. <A few minutes more 


and our blood would have been upon 
their hands. It has been an awful 
scene.” 

“Go on,” said the captain quietly; “I 
can partly guess what has happened;” 
and the missionary’s wife wrung her 
hands, as her husband continued: 
“The cloth must have sold well; they 
brought back unlimited gin and gun- 
powder. Half of them have gone south 
to raid a village, and when this gin is 
finished weavers will be at work in 
every hut. It is dreadful, heart-break- 
ing. I took such pains to teach them, 
and I have only placed drunkenness 
and murder within the reach of all. 
Many have died from small-pex, too, 
and the plague is in the town.” 

‘There is only one thing to be done,” 
said the captain; “and that is to take 
you out of this at once. Bussa has the 
upper hand now and he will stick at 
nothing. If you call the Senegalis in, 
you will earn their hatred for life. Be- 
sides, you are half dead with fever. 
Give them a month to settle down, and 
then go back.” 

“This is my work and I may not 
There is a protection greater 
even than that of the officer of Sene- 
galis,” answered the missionary 
quietly; “but I am afraid my wife must 


desert it. 


pas 
The terrified woman clung closer to 
her husband's side, and with many 
tears protested that her place was 


there and that she weuld never leave 
him, until the captain said: “Madam, 
I honor you for your courage, but the 
thing is impossible. I must send you 


to Lagos. If there is no other way, we 


must use force.” Then, reading ap 
proval in the missionary’s glance, he 
continued: “I hold power of life and 


death on the frontier, and my word 1s 


law.” 
Thus it came about that two days 
later, when there was comparative 


after a tearful 


peace in the village, 
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parting, for husband and wife never 
expected to meet again in this world, 
a wan, weary-faced woman turned in 
her swaying hammock and waved a 
trembling hand to the man who leaned 
across the verandah balustrade with 
his heart in his eyes. Then she let fall 
the awning and burst into choking sobs 
as the bearers strode away into the 
gloom of the forest. 

So David Kinnett remained alone to 
face the horrors of the pestilence which 
spread from man to man, while his 
black rival went about filling every ear 
with warnings that this was the ven- 
geance of the wood-devils upon those 
who had forsaken them for the gods of 
the white man. 

Three weeks later, Captain Sinclair 
and Lieutenant Smith, both clad in the 
airiest of garments, sat in a darkened 


room of the Residency at Atumba. 
There the two officers suffered reg- 


ularly from intermittent fever, and ran 
occasional risks of poison and ambush. 
Also they imbibed considerably more 
strong waters than were good for them 
in that climate, and for various reasons 
were not regarded favorably by the 
authorities. Green blinds shut out the 
lights but not the heat, and little puffs 
of warm air played in and out through 


the lattice-work, bringing with them 
the smell of sun-scorched earth and 


powdery dust from the compound out- 
side, from which the tread of 
marching feet, and the hoarse shouts of 
a Yoruba sergeant drilling his men. 
“Pah!” said the captain, wiping the 
perspiration out of his eyes; “it is al- 
most too much work to breathe in this 
I wonder how the Rev- 
wish 


rose 


sickening heat. 
erend Kinnett is getting on; I 
we'd been able to make a trip across— 
hullo, sergeant!” 

There was a tap at the door and a 
big Yoruba entered the room, and rais- 
ing his hand in salute, said: “Bush- 
man, sah, bring little word from Kon- 
noto.” As he spoke, a tall Dahomeyan, 
staggering forward, his naked skin torn 
with thorns and daubed with the slime 
of the swamps, handed the officer a 
carved baton of ebony and ivory, and a 
curious string of cowries, maize-grains, 
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kola and ai tiny packet of 
salt. 

“H’m,” said the captain, examining 
them carefully one by one. “Headman 
Amaro’s staff. As usual the native 
style of writing is not very clear, but 
he wishes us to understand that his in- 
tentions are amiable—that a_ serious 
danger is threatening our friend,—and 
that we must come at once, for there 
is a big feast on hand. I never thought 
Bussa would have dared so much; but 
we must get Kinnett out at once, for 
before we could warn Strasbourger 
they’d probably poison him and send 
word he died of pestilence.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “all we have 
got to do is to turn out the Yorubas, go 
down, and take him out.” 

“Charlie, you always were a fool,” 
said the captain. “Don’t you know 
what that would mean?—a complaint 
from French headquarters, British 
troops raiding natives under protection 
of France. When the dispatches are 
received, the authorities decide that 
some one must be made an example of, 
and we are neither of us so. well 
thought of as we might be. The chief 
would shake his head. ‘Sinclair and 
Smith again. Advise the French that 
we have dismissed the offenders,’ he 
would say. Think, man, what’s to be 
done; you can think occasionally.” 

The lieutenant lighted a cigar and 
knitted his brows in the unusual ef 
fort. Then he burst out into a ringing 
laugh: “I have it: we'll go as devils!” 

Captain Sinclair bent down and 
placed his hand on Smith's forehead, 
into his and then = said 
gravely: “Lie down, and take quinine. 
You've got a touch of the sun.” 

The only reply was another burst of 
the 


nuts, 


looked eyes, 


laughter, and raising his voice 
lieutenant asked, “Any red lead in the 
Koffee?’ 


attention as 


store, Sergeant 
The soldier stood at 
answered, “Yes, sah, be plenty too much 


he 


red paint, sah.” 

“Well, then, Koffee, you fit to make 
wood-devil?” The Yoruba stared in 
open-mouthed astonishment; but the 
officer continued smilingly: “Dahomey 
make devil-feast, chop 
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laver-man; suppose Yoruba make wood- 
devil and take him out; savvy?” 

Then the sergeant broke out into the 
hearty laughter of the African as he 
answered: “Give Yorubas ten rounds 
and lil’ tin red paint, and make first- 
class devil, sah!” 

Captain Sinclair brought his hand 
down on the table, with a crash that 
made the ring. “‘By jove, 
Charlie, the very idea! I knew you 
could think if you tried very hard,” he 
said. 

On the following night David Kin- 
nett lay a close prisoner in a fetid hut, 
with despair in his heart, for he knew 
that the people, for whom he had 
risked his life and ruined his health, 
had flung his teachings to the winds, 
and reverted to their horrible rites of 
devil-making. Outside, amid a pande- 
monium of drunken revelry, Bussa 
stood in the black ashes of what had 
been the missionary’s house, and 
stirred up the hearts of the natives to 
destroy his rival. But the tribesmen 
held back. After all, the white priest 
had done them good, and the black one 
only evil; besides, they dreaded the 
vengeance of the white men almost as 
much as they feared the Ju-Ju devils; 
so for the present they decided to cele- 
brate the forthcoming rites by the mur- 
der of three Egba captives alone. 

Presently the excited groups 
up. The dancers staggered off in 
search of their thatched huts; the 
drum-beaters pillowed their woolly 
heads upon the discordant instruments 
and lapsed into drunken slumber, and 
silence settled down upon Konnoto. 
There were, however, two men who 
did not sleep that night. The one was 
Amaro, who wondered how and when 
the British would come; that they 
would come he felt assured, and he 
puzzled his sluggish brain to discover 
how he might explain matters to the 
French frontier officer. He had not 
warned that gentleman, as whenever 
Lieutenant Strasbourger bestowed the 
light of his countenance upon Konnoto, 


glasses 


broke 


he fined the town heavily in oil and 
rubber for disturbing the peace. The 


other was the missionary, who, having 
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seen his work crumble to 


dust and 
ashes around him, was wondering if 
his blood also would be required to 
crown his rival’s triumph. The burn- 
ing grasp of the fever was upon him, 
and he was faint from want of food, 
having eaten nothing for two days 
through fear of poison. 

So for a space the silence which hung 
over Konnoto was only broken by the 
rustling of palm boughs and the mo- 
notonous song of the river. Then a 
succession of fiendish howls rang out 
of the misty forest, and a sheet of red 
flame roared aloft from thatch to 
thatch. Staggering to their feet, but 
half awake and still dazed with drink, 
the startled villagers saw a dozen wild 
red figures advancing through the 
eddying smoke, and, all their supersti- 
tious fears aroused, fled for their lives. 
The only two who resisted the panic 
were Amaro and the Ju-Ju priest. The 
former smiled, and, like a wise man 
holding his peace, drew back into the 
black shadow of the palms; but, al- 
though there were many kinds of devils 
known to Bussa, his mythology did not 
include evil spirits armed with Snider 
rifles. Therefore he stood up in the 
centre of the square, and commenced 
to harangue the flying crowd. One or 
two of the braver sort gathered round 
him, turning their spear-blades towards 
the ghostly visitors. The fugitives 
halted, and in a few moments the de- 
ception would have been discovered, 
and the white men hard pressed _ to 
save their lives that night. But a 
burly apparition, wonderfully like Cap- 
tain Sinclair in figure, charged through 
the centre of the wondering mob, and 


seizing the Ju-Ju man by his’ waist- 
cloth, staggered towards the _ steep 


bank of the river, and hurled him into 


the stream twenty feet below. With 
howls of fright the villagers turned 
and ran for the friendly bush; and 


when at dawn they returned in fear 
and trembling, the evil spirits had 
gone, as had also the white priest and 
the Ju-Ju man. 

When Bussa crawled painfully from 
the river, and had wiped the foul slime 
from his eyes and mouth, he fled se- 
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cretly south towards the residency of 
Captain Strasbourger. 

Now this officer had been placed at 
the head of fifty Senegalis to guard 
against any encroachments which per- 
fidious Albion might make in the way 
of extending her boundaries, and his 
special duty was to keep a watchful 
eye on Captain Sinclair. However, 
like most of his class, he was good- 
natured and sociable, and as the two 
British officers were the only white 
men to be seen for months at a time, 
and, moreover, kept a choice assort- 
ment of spirituous comforts, he was 
accustomed to travel forty miles peri- 
odically to fraternize with them. The 
Ju-Ju man, therefore, instead of re- 
ceiving many cases of gin as a reward, 
was put in irons, while with eight bear- 
ers Lieutenant Strasbourger was car- 
ried in his hammock through dismal 
swamps and dripping forests towards 
the British station. 

One morning, as 


Captain Sinclair 


bent over the couch of the _ fever- 
stricken missionary, the hammock 
swung into the compound, and the 


Frenchman, hot and thirsty, alighted 
at the door. 

“Now for diplomacy,” said the cap- 
tain. “Charlie, get out the best drink- 
ables and cigars. Come in, my friend.” 

After quaffing a brimming glass Lieu- 
tenant Strasbourger took off his sun- 
helmet, and wiping the perspiration 
out of his eyes, threw himself back in 
a canvas chair, saying in fair English: 
“Ah, my brothers, it is a charm to en- 
joy your inestimable hospitality; but 
to-day it is an affair serious. Two days 
ago a man of the woods arrives with a 
tale, which is doubtless untrue, that 
the English have burned a village lying 
under the protection of the great na- 
tion of France,” and the officer bowed 
theatrically, while Captain Sinclair 
bent his head with imperturbable grav- 


ity, and said encouragingly, “Go on, 
my friend, try again.” Lieutenant 


Strasbourger went on. “Knowing the 
deep respect you bear to the flag of 
France, and trusting in your inestima- 
ble friendship,”—here Lieutenant Smith 
reached over and shook hands with the 
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speaker, though his face twitched—"I 
will not insult you by asking if it is 
true,”—there was a twinkle in the 
Frenchman’s eye as he met Sinclair's 
glance—“but I will tell the rascal they 
were all drunk and burned the place 
themselves, and will fine them much 
oil. The Ju-Ju man, too, he will see 
what it is to bring wicked tales to an 
officer of France! 

Then Captain Sinclair poured him 
out half a tumbler of whiskey and the 
three pledged eternal friendship. 
When the sun higher and the 
temperature of the room became thar 
of an oven, the brothers of the sword 
sat in the high verandah looking out 
over miles of forest, gleaming lagoons, 
and winding reaches of river, and sang 
English songs and French chansonettes 
to the accompaniment of ai cracked 
banjo. At moonrise the Krooboy ham- 
mock-men, who had been freely re- 
galed with trade gin, were with diffi- 
culty collected. Then captain and lieu- 
tenant hoisted the officer of France, 
who wept copiously on parting with 
mes braves amis, into his hammock, 
from which he immediately crawled 
headforemost, smashing his sun-helmet 
over his eyes. On being a second time 
packed away, the gallant soldier was 
borne unsteadily off into the forest 
awakening its echoes with uncertain 
scraps of song, while the Englishmen 
leaned against the gate and laughed 
till the tears ran down their cheeks. 
All night the bearers struggled through 
the forest. Twice they upset the offi- 
cer into a muddy swamp, and once he 
wriggled himself out and fell face 
downwards in the slime, when _ the 
stolid Africans, who were used to this 
kind of thing, calmly picked him up 
and continued their journey, until two 
days later at sunset a _ disreputable. 
mud-stained group reached the French 


rose 


outpost. 

Next morning Lieutenant 
bourger woke with a splitting headache 
and a most unenviable temper. He 
ordered out the Ju-Ju man, reproached 
him bitterly for his wickedness, and 
finally commanded the Senegalis to 
give him a dozen lashes at the triangles. 


Stras 
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This Bussa richly deserved; but it was 
a somewhat cruel instance of the 
irony of fate that the only time he re- 
ceived the punishment he _ merited, 
should also have been the only occasion 
in his ill-spent life on which he spoke 
the truth. Having thus lost his pres- 
tige. Bussa dared not return to his 
flock with the scars of disgrace upon 
him; he departed in search of new pas- 
tures far away to the east, and the 
black priest of Konnoto was seen in its 
streets no more. 

Meantime, the missionary, worn out 
with many sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, as well as with the deadly cli- 
mate, was slowly sinking. He had 
fought a valiant fight against sickness 
and hopelessness in the awful solitude 
of the African bush, and now the 
wasted frame seemed scarcely able to 
hold the brave spirit which burned 
within it. 

One stifling evening, as he lay gasp- 


ing for breath in the verandah, he 
beckoned the captain near. “sy 
friend,” he said, “my time is nearly 


come and my work over; but I should 
like to see my wife and Lagos before 
the end.” Then he ceased for want of 


breath, and the officer said  huskily: 
“You'll pull through yet, with the 


change and sea-air on the coast—Ill 
send a runner down to-night to tell your 
wife to meet you, and you can start to- 
morrow.” 

Early in the morning the three white 
men grasped each other's hands, and 
then the hammock-bearers and their 
escort swung south through the forest, 
travelling day after day beneath the 
great cotton-woods, wading through 
foul swamps, or forcing a path amid 
tall plume-grass which waved its 
golden tassels high above their heads. 
Twice the worn-out bearers mutinied 
and refused to move another foot, and 
once they were attacked at night by a 
marauding tribe; but the big Yoruba 


sergeant in command declared in the 
vernacular: “That the orders of the 


white captain were to deliver the in- 
fidel preacher at Lagos, alive or dead, 
and that while two men were left, by 
the beard of the prophet the command 
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should be obeyed.” So, beneath scorch- 
ing noon-day heat and clammy mid- 
night mist, with glittering eyes, burn- 
ing skin, and blackened lips, the mis- 
sionary was borne along, concentrating 
his remaining energy into a desperate 
effort to live until the end of his jour- 
ney. 

At last, one morning as they marched 
out of the forest and halted upon the 
shores of a broad lagoon, a rapid beat 
of hoofs rose upon the steaming air, 
and a weary-faced woman flung her- 
self out of the saddle, and, tearing 
aside the awning, bent down and 
kissed the wax-like forehead within, 
then bit her lips and turned her head 
aside, lest the sufferer might read the 
terror in her eyes,—and so husband and 
wife met. 

However, to every one’s” surprise, 
David Kinnett did not die. They 
swung him on board the Sokoto in an 
empty oil-puncheon, and by the time 
the steamer met the life-giving Trades 
off Cape de Verde he was convalescent. 
But the medical officers of the society 
forbade his returning to Africa, and 
the missionary and his wife were after- 
wards despatched to a healthier field 
of labor. 

Heathen darkness again settled 
down upou Konnoto, for Amaro 
stopped the weaving and declared that 
the old gods were sufficient for him, 
and that henceforward he would 
their mouthpiece. So long as he is able 
to keep them out, he will have neither 
white nor black priest in his domin- 
ions, for it took him twelve months to 
pay the fine exacted by Lieutenant 
Strasbourger on the occasion of the 
disappearance of the first, and he will 


he 


not again brook ae rival in the 
latter. 

Still, on every anniversary of the 
great feast of devil-making, the _ vil- 


lagers tremble as they gather round 
their fires, and tell the story how upon 
a time the lost souls of certain wicked 
English and Yorubas invaded the vil- 
lage, and carried the two priests of 
Konnoto away to the bottomless pit. 
Then Headman Amaro smiles grimly 
and holds his peace. 























From The Spectator. 

THE NATURAL ALLIANCES OF EUROPE. 

It is nearly impossible as one reads 
reports of the constant oscillations in 
the European Alliances, of the fears 
that they may break up, and of the 
elaborate efforts made to keep them 
firm, not to speculate for a moment as 
to what would be the natural alliances 
among the greater States, and as to the 
causes which seem, if not permanently, 
at least for long periods of time, to 
arrest their formation. To us, looking 
at the question without bias and purely 
as historians, it seems that the present 
arrangement is almost purely artificial, 
and that the only natural one is En- 
gland and France on one side, and the 
“Imperial Powers,” as Lord Beacons- 
field called them, on the other, with 
Italy swaying towards one or the other 
group, or remaining neutral, as her in- 
terests or her desire for peaceful de- 
velopment might in turn dictate. En- 
gland and France represent in different 
degrees and by different methods the 
great democratic idea that nations 
should govern themselves, and that no 
question of internal organization should 
be allowed stand in the way of 
changes which a people decides to be 
clearly made in the interests of prog- 
ress, either in their happiness or their 
civilization their virtue. The ulti- 
mate instrument of government is there- 
fore in both a representative body, or 
on great occasions an appeal to the mass 
of the population. The acceptance of 
that principle acts in both of them as a 
strong motive-force, and influences their 
action abroad as well as at home, oper- 
ating, we admit, in the former case only 
spasmodically, as when France freed 
Italy, but still occasionally for long 
periods and in a great way and with 
permanent results. England = and 
France, for example, have been honest 
in putting down slavery and the slave- 
trade. The three imperial powers, on 
the other hand, represent the conserva- 
tive impulse of Europe; they are almost 
pledged to use force against any social 
uprising, and they all either tacitly or 
openly declare that the preservation of 
monarchical power is their first object, 


to 


or 
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and should be that of their populations. 
That is a radical difference in the mo- 
tives of action of the two groups, and is 
so far from an academic one that it has 
repeatedly produced great  conse- 
quences, such as the Russian conquest 
of Liberal Hungary in 1594, the refusal 
of Prussia to join in a league against 
Russia in 1856, and the determination of 
the three emperors last year not to de- 
pose Abd-ul-Hamid,—that is, in fact, to 
maintain a grand source of inquietude 
in Europe. The interests of the two 
groups, moreover, tend historically to 
bind their component States together. 
The true “expansion” of France—that 
which would really yield her at once a 
noble and a practicable field for her 
energies—would be in the vast region 
south the Mediterranean, once the 
most directly valuable of the provinces 
of Rome, because the grand source of 
her food-supply. Well, allowing for a 
difficulty about Tangier, which must be 
neutralized, Great Britain would not 
care, provided she were left free to reign 
from Alexandria to the Cape, if France 
reigned from Barea to Mequinez, and 
southwards even the Niger. That 
magnificent empire at her own doors is, 
on very moderate conditions, at the dis- 
posal of France, with the full approval 
of Great Britain. The supposed quar- 
rel about Siam would be seen, if the 
two powers were friendly, to have noth- 
ing in it; and everywhere else in the 
world we are on the best of terms, Great 
Britain having even surrendered its 
really strong claim, as discoverer and 


of 


to 


civilizer, to Madagascar. We, for our 
part, literally want nothing except 


Egypt, as aforesaid, that France also 
thinks she wants. On the other hand, 
the imperial powers, already bound to- 
gether by the partition of Poland, could 
if they agreed, not only dominate the 
Black Sea and the Seandinavian States, 
but practically treat the Turkish Em- 
pire and the 
Balkan Peninsula as derelict kingdoms, 
to be governed and divided as suited 
best their aspirations or their interests, 
No power could resist them except En- 


its old dependencies in 


gland, and England, securely seated at 
Cairo and Khartoum, and incurably dis- 
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trustful of the Ottoman caste, would 
have no interest to defend worth the 
risks and the expenditure of a great 
war. Tne two leagues might endure 
for a century, for they would have 
plenty of work to do; at points their 
interests would become identical, and 
whenever they could agree they would 
be, if not the masters, at least the ar- 
biters of the world, and could arrange, 
not, indeed, for disarmament, which is 
the dream of bookmen, but for such a 
reduction and redistribution of their 
forces as would perceptibly diminish 
their necessity for imposing taxes, and 
with it the Socialist tendency of their 
subjects and their own most discredit- 
able hunger, even rage, for acquiring 
profitable estates. 

So strongly has the naturalness, as we 
must call it, of this system of alliances 
been felt, that it has been realized once, 
the result being the permanent disap- 
pearance of Poland from the map in the 
face of the unavailing protests both of 
England and France, and that kings 
and diplomatists have tried at least 
three times to renew it, always with im- 
perfect and momentary effect. It very 
nearly became solid in 1856, but the 
“magnificent ingratitude” of the Haps- 
burgs, who wanted to keep Italy and 
their German position, induced them to 
swerve towards the Western powers, 
and so to lose the best opportunity they 
have ever had of expanding on their 
natural path to the south-east. The 
special interests of Austria in the West 
have, however, now disappeared, she 
is out of Germany, and it is difficult to 
believe that if a compensation to Ger- 
many could be devised—and two or 
three might be pointed out—the inter- 
ests of the three powers—not their real 
interests, be it observed, but their inter- 
ests as dynasts reckon them—could not 
be brought into nearly complete har- 
mony. There remain, if the interests 
could be reconciled, certain distrusts 
which are probably ineradicable, like 
the German doubt whether the Haps- 
burgs have forgotten their old ascen- 
dency over Germany, certain acute 
antipathies of race, like those which 
divide Germans from Slavs, and which 


have their foundations deep in differ- 
ences of national character—the Slav, 
for example, postponing his pecuniary 
interests to his antipathies, his passions, 
and his ideas in a way the German is 
slow to imitate—and the dislikes which 
have grown up in centuries between the 
dynasties. Those dislikes lie deep in 
the ruling dynasts. The Romanoffs, 
Hapsburgs, and Hohenzollerns have 
been rivals for long periods, they have 
studied each other with the minute care 
with which an Englishman studies only 
his closest connections, they have dis- 
covered what we may impolitely call for 
the sake of clearness the “‘vicious point” 
of each, and they dislike and resent it 
with a bitterness that it is not easy to 
explain, though we have been told that 
great English or Scotch families, if 
seated in the same county, often retain 
permanently, even in the midst of 
friendships and marriage alliances, the 
same feeling. If we should say, for 
instance, that Hapsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns thought the Romanoffs 
“Greeks,” that Romanoffs and Haps- 
burgs thought Hohenzollerns greedy. 
and that Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns 
considered Hapsburgs pompous _al- 
most to lunacy, most diplomatists 
familiar with those courts and their 
histories would smile in a _ depre- 
eating manner, and—not contradict. 
No dislikes of the kind would 
greatly impede unity on any project 
promising immediate advantage, but 
they do greatly impede cordial under- 
standings, and help. with many other 
influences, to keep the imperial powers 
in their permanent position with re- 
gard to each other, which is one of 
jealous and even minute watchfulness. 
That watchfulness might, however. if 
their common interests as dynasts were 
aroused, or their territorial interests 
were reconciled by compromise, disap- 
pear with startling suddenness. A 
“Drei Kaiser Bund” is never quite a 
political impossibility. 

We have not, we need scarcely say, 
written down these considerations with 
any idea that the present groupings 
will be speedily broken up. The finan- 
cial gain of them to Russia is too 
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enormous to allow of that. It is the 
purse of France, not the army of 
France, that Russia wants to draw on, 
and has drawn on with a quite extraor- 
dinary measure of success. But it is 
worth the while of our readers when 
they hear of agreements and difficulties 
among the powers to remember that the 
present groupings are rather artificial, 
that the imperial families form a caste 
by themselves with thoughts of their 
own, that if Germany and Russia could 
agree there would in Berlin be no fear 
of France, and that, loudly as its ser- 
vants speak, the house of Hapsburg is 
just as likely, when the hour arrives, to 
compromise with Russia, as it did in 
1877, as to avail itself of its positicn on 
the Russian flank. We want, too, to 
point out that the peace which for 
eighty-one years has reigned between 
us and France suggests that we must 
have some motive-forces in common, 
that our jealousies must be in part at 
least superficial, and that our interests 
cannot be so permanently and deeply 
opposed to an alliance as it is often the 
custom to assume. We may, too, have 
to make up our minds about alliances 
much more clearly than we have done 
since 1870, ever since which turning- 
point in history our statesmen and our 
people, with rare unanimity, have said 
to each other “Wait.” “Splendid isola- 
tion” is a very proud attitude, but it can 
be maintained in only one way, and we 
can imagine contingencies, by no means 
remote, in which the choice would lie 
between strong alliances for definite 
ends, and an expenditure upon the army 
—the army, mind, not the navy—such as 
this generation has no experience of. 
We would ask those who doubt this, and 
who think that to-morrow will always 
be as to-day, to reflect for a minute on 
what the position of this country would 
have been if in 1857, when the strength 
of the army was afloat for the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny, Napoleon ITI. 
had imagined in his dreamy reveries 
that the hour for avenging Waterloo 
had at last arrived. 
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From Longman's Magazine. 

HOW WERE ANIMALS DOMESTICATED? 

How did animals come to be domes- 
ticated? There is a curious, if uncon- 
vincing, theory of this important step 
of civilization in Mr. Jevons’s new “In- 
troduction to the History of Religion.” 
I say “unconvincing,” because, even on 
his own hypothesis, there must have 
been degrees in development of which 
Mr. Jevons takes no note, and, in any 
case, much more evidence is required. 
Mr. Jevons starts from Totemism—that 
is, the savage belief in accordance with 
which every one is ascended from some 
object of nature, is a member of its clan 
or kin, and is bound to hold it sacred. 
Let the object be, as it often an 
animal; that animal will be protected 
(except on rare sacrificial 
will grow tame, if it is capable of grow- 
ing tame, and, as the belief in its sacred- 
ness dies, will be made useful, if a cow, 
goat, or sheep, first for its milk, then for 
food, clothing, and so forth. Thus sev 
eral ancient and modern peoples, Hin- 
doos, Britons, Greeks, at an early period 
kept kine and fowls, but seldom or never 
killed and ate them. 

It is evident that, without domesti- 
cated animals and plants, a settled life 
is impossible. Man remains in the 
hunter stage; a sporting but precarious 
existence is his. But how did man 
come to domesticate plants and ani- 
mals? Not for use, says Mr. Jevons, 
because the savage is too thoughtless 
and improvident. Nor will he attribute 
so large a process to the mere love of 
pleasure in keeping pets. On the other 
hand, “the Totem animal the 
whole species, is reverenced, protected, 
and allowed, or rather encouraged, to 
increase and multiply over the whole 
area traversed by the tribe.” Thus the 
creature becomes tame rather than is 
tamed. 

This sounds plausible, and would be 
probable if the wandering “tribe.” 
which ranges over a given area, were 
composed of individuals who revered a 
single Totem animal—say, the wild 
sheep. But Mr. Jevons must know very 
well that this is not the case. In any 
local tribe, ranging over. say ten 


is, 


occasions), 


thou- 
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sand square miles, there are men and 
hunters of an indefinite number of 
Totems. There may be bears, cranes, 
sheep (where wild sheep exist), frogs, 
wolves, trout. and what you please. A 
man will spare a crane if he be a crane, 
a trout if he be a trout, but his half- 
brother on the mother’s side, being of a 
different Totem, will have no such 
scruple. In this state of society life 
would be impossible if every animal in 
the range of the local tribe had to be 
spared in deference to the religious 
scruples of one or another member of 
that local tribe. For the local tribe is 
composed of members of an indefinite 
number of Totems. Thus, practically, 
no edible animal is spared, as far as I 
know, by natives of North America or 
Australia. If Tom won't kill it Dick 
will, or Harry. How, then, could 
‘Totemism lead to the sparing and so to 
the domestication of animals? 

It is well known that, in 
Egypt, each nome, or local division, had 
its sacred animal, to slay which was to 
raise a blood-feud with its admirers. 
But this kind of protection cannot be 
given while the local tribes are com- 
posed of individuals of half-a-dozen 
different Totems or more. This protec- 
tion can only come into play much later, 
when a whole local community is named 
after one animal, as we find, for ex- 
ample, in China. Mr. Jevons does not 
appear to make allowance for this diffi- 
eulty. It will be urged against him that 
where Totemism is most flourishing. as 


ancient 


Aucient Cockneyism.—In discussions 
of ancient Roman cockneyism and drop- 
ping the aspirate, I do not know if this 
example from St. Augustine’s Confes- 
been noticed. I quote the 

made in the reign of 


sions has 
translation 
Charles IL.:— 

“He that teacheth according to the old 
tradition, if contrary to the order and 
Grammar, he shall pronounce 

aspiration or H, this word 
Man, he shall more 


use of 
without 


Hominem, a dis- 
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in America and Australia, there are 
practically no domesticated animals 
(except dogs, perhaps), and where there 
are least marks of Totemism there 
domesticated animals are most com- 
mon. But he replies that animals capa- 
ble of being domesticated are most 
searce in <Australia and America. 
Where there were wild sheep, kine, pigs. 
horses, his Totem tribes, from 
religious reasons, spared them, found 
them useful, became civilized, and ad- 
vanced beyond ‘Totemistic thought. 
Where there were no such animals this 
could not occur, and men remained 
Totemistic, as in Australia and Amer- 
ica. Well, even these men might have 
domesticated bees, wild turkeys, wild 
ducks, as they did domesticate the lama; 
and probably there are other such ani- 
mals, even if the buffalo could only be 
domesticated by the Swiss Family 
Robinson. But we do not hear that 
ducks and turkeys and bees were do- 
mesticated in America Australia. 
On Mr. Jevons’s theory, how did they 
escape domestication? When we come 
to domesticated plants, it would be well 
to investigate the edible seeds of grasses 
cooked by Australian savages. Have 
they any religious associations? The 
subject is obviously full of difficulties. 
and will receive, I hope, the attention 
which Mr. Jevons’s ingenious specula- 
He may be right, but a 
closer dis- 


goats, 


or 


tion deserves. 
larger collection of facts, a 
crimination of stages of culture, seems 
the first thing needful. 


ANDREW LANG. 


please men, than if he hate a man con- 
trary to thy Law, himself being a man.” 

Probably the aspirate was already be- 
ing dropped, as in French l'homme, and 
purists were all the more careful not to 
omit their h’s. Doubtless the unsounded 
aspirates of modern languages derived 
from the Latin have been left out in 
consequence of the victory of the h-less 


(asses provincial subjects of Rome.— 
Andrew Lang, in the Illustrated London 
News. 





